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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in Country LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


SMALL - HOLDERS AND 
THEIR TROUBLES 


ELIEVERS in small holdings and supporters of 
the late Government’s land settlement policy for 
ex-Service men have been feeling rather uncomfort- 
able. Distressing stories were abroad of wholesale 
failures, of ruined settlers and derelict holdings. So, last 
December the Council of Agriculture for England asked 
that careful enquiries should be made. This has been 
done, and the Council has just approved a Report which 
sets out the facts. On 268,407 acres of land acquired in 
pursuance of the after-war pledge, 18,960 small-holders 
have been accommodated, some with enough land and build- 
ings to occupy their whole time and energies, others with 
enough to enable them to supplement part-time employ- 
ment. Of these 18,960 the total “ failures ”’ (7.c., the men 
who have left their holdings for financial reasons) amount 
ot no more than 1,226, being 6.5 per cent. of the total. 
The reasons for the higher percentage of failure 
among the post-war settlers are various and easily under- 
stood. Of the 18,960 men settled, about 11,000 have entered 
on their holdings since the harvest of 1920, which means 
that only 8,000 of them got any benefit from the period of 
high prices. But, more serious than that is the fact that 
all, except those quite recently settled, bought their stock and 
their implements at fantastically high prices and paid 
in-going tenant-right valuations at the highest level known 
for generations. On top of these disadvantages came the 
disastrous drought of 1921, the no less desperate weather 
of 1922, and an unprecedented fall in the price of 
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agricultural produce. These blows, which fell heavily enough 
on the established farmer who had benefited by the fat wa 
years, were enough to crush the ex-Service men. Som: 
of them were lacking in experience, many more of ther 
had lost their agricultural cunning and the habit of har: 
work during years of Army life. Small wonder tha 
about one in sixteen of them has failed. The astonishin: 
thing is that the casualties are no greater. 

The percentage of failures varies greatly in differen 
counties and as between different kinds of cultivatior 
The Kesteven division of Lincolnshire fills the proud posi 
tion among English counties of having only 1 per cent 
of casualties. The North Riding of Yorkshire, Somerse 
and Lancashire are nearly as good with 2 per cent. [i 
Wales, Anglesey with 185 settlers, Brecon with 29 and 
Carnarvon with 28 have no casualties at all. 

At the other end of the scale, West Sussex has a dis- 
agreeable record with 35 failures out of 103—34 per 
cent.; Worcestershire, 127 out of 576, the largest total of 
any county; and Bedfordshire, with 1o1 out of 969. In 
Wales, Glamorgan and Monmouth, both counties with large 
urban centres, have lost 11 and 14 per cent. respectively. 
Looked at broadly, there have been more failures in th 
south than in the north, and more in the east than in the 
west. Arable holdings have proved less prosperous than 
grass, and market gardeners have been hit hardest of all. 

But when all is said, the actual question is, rather, 
why are the total failures only 6.5 per cent. in three years 
not much more than 2 per cent. per annum ? 

The answer is that the small-holder is a very tough 
and independent fellow who works like a Trojan through 
heartrending difficulties and makes good very often when 
a man farming on a bigger scale would throw up the sponge. 
Also credit must be given to the County Councils and the 
Ministry of Agriculture for playing the part of good and 
sympathetic landlords. Substantial abatements of rent 
have been made, and tenants have been given time to pay 
their tenant-right valuations by instalments. What, then, 
of the future ? The settler who went in at the top in 1919 
or 1920 has lost about 40 per cent. of his capital. He 
has, at the best, done little more than keep body and 
soul together out of the earnings of his holding. ‘This 
year will be a testing year for many of them. Given a good 
season, a good harvest and reasonable prices, the majority 
will win through ; but a repetition of 1921 and 1922 would 
inevitably be followed by a big casualty list. Perhaps the 
best aid the Government can give them is to go back to 
a parcels post rate of 3d. a lb. and 4d. for 2lb. for 
perishable foodstuffs only. That would often enable the 
small-holder to sell to the consumer and save middlemen’s 
profits. The only class about whom it is difficult not 
to feel gloomy—happily a very small one—is that of the 
Disabled Trainees. About 300 men, whose disablement 
in the war demanded an open-air life, were placed on 
cottage holdings of from 1 to 5 acres. Where this policy 
has succeeded to the extent of restoring the man to health 
his pension has ceased. Others, whose health has not 
been restored, cannot make even enough to supplement 
their pensions and pay their rent. Probably half the 
disabled holders, about 150, will ultimately fail. 

On the other side of the picture is the striking fact 
that, taking the 18,960 men as a whole, a large majority of 
them are cultivating their holdings well, increasing their 
head of stock, paying their rents satisfactorily, and facing 
the future with courage and a determination to succeed. 

The Land Settlement Scheme has been costly, but the 
pledge made has been kept, and close upon eighteen thousand 
stout-hearted men on the land are a national asset. 


Our Frontispiece 
UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Countess of 
Carnarvon, who is a daughter of the late Mr. J. Wendell 
of New York, ail Wa3 married last year to Lord Porchester, 


who in April succeeded to the Earldom on the tragic death of 
his father. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
houses, gardens and livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HITSUNTIDE this year brought with it 
a great misfortune. Few realised the place 
which Mr. Bonar Law had quietly assumed 


in the affection of the country until the 

arrival of the news that his state cf health 
made it urgently necessary that he should retire from the 
Premiership. He is so very simple and unpretentious in 
character and he has spent so small a portion of time in 
wooing good opinion that few knew how much they liked 
him till the ominous wording of the doctor’s letter showed 
that there was only one course open for the Prime Minister. 
He had held office for seven months under most trying cir- 
cumstances. Party issues had been confused under the 
Coalition in war time, when it was felt a national duty to 
put the safety of the country above all political creeds and 
issues. The break-up was followed by a considerable 
amount of chaos, and the new Prime Minister of the re- 
established Conservative Party had all his work cut out. 
But he did it well and without unnecessary fuss or theatrical- 
ism, At the same time he was winning his way to a very 
powerful leadership—thanks to the possession in a high 
measure of the best qualities of his countrymen. For at 
heart Mr. Bonar Law is a kindly and canny Scot whose 
Canadian experience has enlarged and clarified those 
qualities inherited from his Scottish progenitors. 


(;RUMBLERS about the present spring ought to see 

the “ bonny, bonny banks of Loch Lomond ” at this 
moment. They would then understand how felicitously 
the poet chose his phrase. It is true that “the rain it 
raineth every day”’; also, that Ben Lomond and his 
lofty companions wear white nightcaps of snow, which, 
or the most part, however, are hid in thick mist, while 
he majestic lake itself looks like some dark space spotted 
vith ever-changing white seagulls. They are not seagulls 
n reality, as the observer will discover when he comes 
loser, but white balls of foam which are ever dis- 
ippearing like so many diving ducks and coming quickly 
o the surface again; but the wonder is the bank, the 
varticular bank being not the one on which you stand, but 
hat opposite to it. Such a wealth and splendour of colour 
vas---to one observer, at any rate—inconceivable as not 
eing autumnal. It is a glorious mixture of greens, reds 
ind yellows. The greens are those of the native birks, so 
characteristic of Scotland ; the yellows look, at a distance, 
‘ike those of the gorse and broom, which bushes are, indeed, 
in their full glory ; but the preponderant yellow and dark 
purple come, curiously enough, from the innumerable oaks 
of various shapes and sizes. You think that these oaks 
must be gigantic gorse bushes till you come near and see 
the leaves. There is one other feature that adds its own 
remarkable charm to the landscape, and this is found in 
the swollen streamlets that come tumbling over the crest of 
the hills, bursting into thin foam and forming great white 
ribbons on the hillside. Greatest among them is the River 
Falloch, which comes roaring down the glen of that name, 
leaping and shrieking over the mighty stones that have 
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been rolled down by the great floods of winter. Here, 


indeed, is Nature in her magnificence. 


[_ORD SELBORNE, who has been delivering himself 

of his views on Land and the Nation, does not appear 
to find any solution of the difficulty beyond that of protection 
accompanied by a wages board. The worst of programmes 
of this kind is that, whether right or wrong, they lead to 
nothing. Members of Parliament, to whichever side they 
belong, are agreed that in present circumstances nothing 
will induce a great majority of working men to vote for a 
policy that would increase the cost of food. In the case 
of re-establishing a wages board, Lord Selborne does not 
take into account the great changes that have occurred. 
The wages board, while it existed, was dealing with high 
wages which the farmers could give because they were 
guaranteed high prices for their. wheat. ‘The labourer 
does not think of that, but simply associates a wages board 
with high wages. Just at the present moment the closer 
the investigation into the profits of farming the worse does 
the case stand for the labourer. We cannot believe that this 
state of things will continue, but just now that is how it 
stands. Lord Selborne is evidently in favour of co-opera- 
tive farming, but is forced to confess that it has gone under 
during the present bad times. It would, nevertheless, be 
of great advantage to the country if Lord Selborne, who was 
one of the most popular Ministers for Agriculture that we 
have ever had, could persuade the co-operators to keep up 
their spirits and be ready to start again when the times 
become propitious. Everyone who is qualified to form an 
opinion holds that the depression through which we are 
passing is certain to prove of very short duration. It can 
be traced to causes that are passing away as the world gets 
back to its normal condition. 


ON DARTMOOR. 


They look at me and wonder, well they may ! 
I came here when God’s mind had not made man, 
And I shall stay when all his puny aims 
Have brought him nothingness. Out of earth’s pain 
Came I, and I am part of her heart’s core 
Changeless, imperishable. Now a girl, 
A little fair-haired thing has come and lain 
Beneath my shade, and now she touches me 
And murmurs, “ Seventy thousand years ago 
This rock was young, and yet it cannot tell 
Whither I came, nor whence I go at last, 
Nor why I find life lovely.’”’ As she spoke 
Her lover came, looked in her eyes, and said, 
“Listen and I will answer. Stone is dumb, 
Its past is known and may be traced by man, 
But you and I by loving have thrown down 
The barriers of Time, immortalised 
Ourselves. Thus man’s soul passes through the dust 
That clogs it. Rocks will yearly change, decay, 
And disappear, while our sweet love is but 
A little way along its path to Heaven.” 
Pausing he took her hand and, happy both, 
They left me for the valley side by side. 
And as the sunshine drooped and lit the heath, 
And as the stars greeted me stedfastly, 
And as the dew fell round me, and a bat 
Just brushed against me hastening from the dawn, 
1 saw my strength as ’twere a passing show, 
A makeshift for a moment, and my pride 
Fell from me, and I knew that love alone 
Is deathless, if God sees that it is good. 

WINIFRED COLERIDGE. 


SIR THOMAS OLIVER has been fluttering the dove- 

cotes of the Northern Midlands of England. After 
careful study he gave some most interesting statistics to 
the meeting at Scarborough of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health. The most remarkable are those used in his com- 
parison between the workers of Leeds and those of Sheffield. 
On the most superficial examination it would be expected 
that Sheffield would emerge as the better of the two. It 
is a town situated in hills over which blows the wholesome 
moorland wind. The difference, however, is too great to 
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pass over with that obvious remark. Sir Thomas found 
that the average of fitness in Sheffield was 79.08, as com- 
pared with 65.1 in Leeds. The number of Grade III 
men in Leeds is abnormal. The Shefheld men are ten 
points below the normal, but the Leeds figure is fourteen 
points lower still. First among the causes of this parlous 
state of manhood in Leeds is placed the fact that this city 
has a larger percentage of back-to-back houses than any 
other town. Then there is a greater population of Jews 
and other aliens tailoring under very insanitary conditions. 
These help to increase the number of cases of cardiac, 
pulmonary and other diseases. The number of women 
engaged in clothing and other factories tends to lessen 
the vitality and destroy the health of their children. 


HE National Art Collections Fund is an organisation 

which deserves universal respect and support, and it has 
had a good year. In its report for 1922 we are reminded of a 
numberof acquisitions to publicgalleries secured byits agency. 
The most important is the great “‘ Holy Trinity,” thought to 
be French of the early fifteenth century, now in the National 
Gallery. It was secured by the Trustees with the assistance 
of the fund. Fabritius’ “ View in Delft”? and Lucas 
Van Leyden’s “ Portrait of a Man” we also owe to the 
fund. A curious portrait by Houston of Glynn, Wilkes 
and Horne Tooke, from the Burdett-Coutts collection, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery ; while a statuette of Cupid 
in bronze, ascribable to Donatello, is at South Kensington. 
A collection of Egyptian antiquities of the sixth dynasty 
(4,200 B.C.) includes some astonishingly beautiful wooden 
portrait-statuettes. Early English (fourteenth century) in- 
cised tiles, and a clay model by Cavallini for the Bolognetti 
tomb in the Gesu and Maria Church at Rome (late seven- 
teenth century) are among 411 items mentioned in the 
report. 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY has been returning to the 

subject on which he is always instructive and enter- 
taining, namely, wine. He discusses the colour of wine, 
the bigness and smallness of wines and their respective 
excellences and the times most proper for drinking wine. 
His own belief in regard to the third of these propositions 
is that he would rather drink wine at dinner than at lunch, 
and preferably after dinner instead of with it, a very excellent 
regimen, notwithstanding the enticing doctrine of those 
who hold that any time and every time is a good time for 
drinking wine. ‘This is rather a violent position to take 
up and may be called the creed of the wine-bibber ; even 
the bibbing of wine at breakfast is not a practice for general 
adoption. A glass of port instead of tea, or even a glass 
of very thin white wine, would not commend itself to many 
people as a good change. Whether a small wine or a stout 
one be the better, one would not think worthy of ratiocina- 
tion. It would not, at any rate, be so in the fair land of 
France, where every patriot knows that the most heart- 
easing of wines is a noble Burgundy. Small wine may be 
delicious enough on a hot summer day, but it is only a 
beverage at the best. 


HE victory of the American over the British golf team 

in the match for the Walker Cup at St. Andrews was 

a triumph of tenacity and fighting power. The position 
with one round to play appeared to be all in favour of the 
home side. ‘They had won three out of the four foursomes, 
and in the singles five of their eight men were up and 
none were down. Yet by the end of the day five Americans 
had won their matches, one had halved, only two had lost, 
and the first day’s deficit of two points had been turned 
into a balance of one point on the whole two days. One 
and all our visitors finished like lions, while it must be 
admitted that for some of our own men the strain proved 
something too great and they played but feebly when the 
pinch came. It was a wonderfully exciting day’s golf, 
and one match will stand out in the memory of all who 
watched it. Mr. Ouimet, the leader of the Americans, 
and our new Champion, Mr. Wethered, played the finest 
possible golf, worthy of the very best professionals, and 
that before a crowd so large that every stroke was played 
down a human avenue. Mr. Ouimet, by finishing brilliantly 
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in 3, 4, 3, pulled the match out of the fire and halved it. 
There could have been no fairer or better ending. 


N O one could possibly grudge a victory so gallantly wn, 

The Americans waived their right to defend the C ip 
in their own country. They came over here without thiee 
of their best players: they played on a course very unlike 
their own and not suited to their game, and they wn. 
They are most warmly to be congratulated. Yet it my, 
perhaps, be said, without fear of misunderstanding, t at 
it is a pity that the British side lost. ‘These Internatio ial 
matches have done nothing but good. They have bien 
played in the friendliest possible spirit, and it is diffic lt 
to measure their effect in promoting friendship and kinly 
feeling between the two nations. It is now emphatically 
“up to” British golfers to return this visit, not next year 
but in the reasonably near future. It is never easy for us 
to send a team, but had we won this year there would have 
been more enthusiasm and, what is also necessary, more 
money forthcoming when the time came. As it is, there 
may be difficulties; but, for the sake of much more 
important things than the hitting of a ball, it is to be hoped 
that they will be overcome. 


MY LADY'S PATH. 
The red dawn comes above the lea ; 
Above the wild brown heath 
Comes the first song of the skylark 
To all the world beneath ; 

And the little path grows crimson, 

O my lady, 

And the gold leaves turn and whirl 
By the grass all diamonded with dewdrops 
And flowers flecked with pearl. 


The stars grow pale across the sea, 
The ships come home dyed pink, 
And russet deer from forest depths 
Come to the brook to drink. 

Now the little path’s deserted, 

O my lady, 

And the light creeps through the trees 
To the long reeds rustling by the river, 
To the pathway in the breeze. 


The red dawn comes above the lea 
All round the little hill, 
To the pathway by the river 
Where a red rose bloometh still. 

And the winding path is filling, 

O my lady, 
With the glory of the day, 
And the whirling leaves of Autumn fill 
The lonely little way. 
Rosir CAMPBELL 


[DAIRY farmers are at present smarting under what 

they consider to be unfair prosecutions on account 
of the ratio of butter fat in milk. The only solid ground 
on which such prosecutions can be justified is that the vendor 
of milk can be convicted of adding water or any other 
adulterant. The insistence on a regular proportion of 
butter fat often leads to injustice because of the fact that 
cows are not milking machines that produce a liquid of 
ingredients exactly in proportion to one another all the year 
with unfailing regularity. ‘Those who act on that assump- 
tion do not know the nature of the cow. We hope to publish 
some time in June the graphs made by a dairy farmer who 
happens at the same time to be a highly educated and 
scientific observer. We have seen these graphs, which 
show by curves the changes that take place in the milk of 
some very first class cows. Some of these changes are 
accidental, due to the cow having received a fright or taking 
unsuitable food ; others show a curve with more regularity ; 
but it is obvious that there is no dishonesty on the part of 
the cow-keeper. Variations occur over which he has no 


control, and even should the proportion sink beneath the 
official 3 per cent. it is not because of wrong-doing and, 
therefore, should not be the cause of persecution. 
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AND BARTHOLOMEW 


SPITTAL 


THEIR REVIVAL AND OCTINGENTENARY. 





BARTHOLOMEW FAIR IN ROWLANDSON’S_ TIME. 


si ERE be the best pigs and she does roast them as 
well as ever she did.’’ ‘‘ A most surprising large 
fish.’ Mirth and magic, whatever you lack— 
hobby - horses, mousetraps—fine purses, pouches, 
velvet caps, little dogs—gingerbread—ballads, fine 
new ballads— 
Now the Fair’s a filling. 
O for a tune to startle 
The birds o’ the booths here billing 
Yearly with old St. Bartle! 

Smithfield—whence all good Londoners for the past thousand 
years and more have got their mutton and beef—is to be once 
again the scene of Bartholomew Fair. Since 1855, when Alderman 
Musgrove, the mayor, repaired as his predecessors had done 
for seven hundred years and read a certain form of words from 
a scroll under a quiet gateway—the gate to St. Bartholomew’s 
Close—and 
opened a fair to 
the gaping of a 
few urchins and 
the surprise of a 
casual butcher, 
but found no 
other vestige of 
a fair to open: 
since then Smith- 
field has pursued 


Atichiozfuffia its useful though 

flariplato.< unromantic rou- 
tine, unenlivened 

Sredecimt | 


dwarfs, fat 
women, circuses, 
showmen’s drums 
or booths. 

But on June 
6th, 7th and 
8th we are to 
have the fair 
again, for the 
benefit of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hos- 
pital, as it used 
to be from the 
time of Rahere, 
the saintly show- 
man of Henry I’s 





af iw *< 


FAIR FIGURES IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY— reign. The fair 


THE HOSPITAL GATE ON EXTREME RIGHT. 


will wear the garb in which it appeared to best advantage— 
that in which Ben Jonson watched it and has _ preserved 
in his multitudinous satire. Though market buildings of brick 
and stone have encroached upon that wide space where gaudy 
booths for a few days alone were erected, the neighbourhocd 
has still open plots overlooked by fantastic huddled buildings 
as in Elizabeth’s reign which will once more riot with the 
fun of the fair: these spaces, before the hospital gateway and 
the arch of St. Bartholomew’s Priory, and the huge court of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand where all the letters of London are bundled 
into a hundred scarlet vans to be miraculously projected through 
our letter-boxes, will soon be astir as in braver, brighter days. 

Farringdon Street is a gaunt and dingy thoroughfare, yet 
not to be despised by those in search of second-hand 
rubber heels, odd bits of iron and tattered tenth editions 
of the eighteenth century: but its chief fame is that beneath 
its surface runs 
the Fleet River. 
From the Fleet 
to. the City 
walls eastward 
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clanking gibbet, 
beneath which 
the chapman felt 
the hocks of 
his intended pur- 
chase and busy 
copers galloped 
their Barbs for 
the deception 
of incautious 
squires. —WHICH A BARTELMY FRIAR SAW. 
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OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT (LEFT) AND OF THE 
HOSPITAL (1702). 


SHADE AND QUIET IN THE COURT. 


THE GREAT HALL (1736). 
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Rahere, the life and soul of 
Henry I’s Court, was born of lo\ 
lineage ; “but in youth, beginnin 
to haunt the palaces of prince 
where, under the very elbow < 
them, he spread their cushions wit 
japes and flatterings, and amor 
the tumultuous Court of the Kin 
enforced himself with jollity ai 
carnal suavity; in spectacles, 
meats, in plays intending he k 
forth all the business of the day 
This man at last was frightened | 
the frivolity of his life; he pilgri: 
aged to Rome, fell iil, swore 
found a hospital, recovered, and d 
so. St. Bartholomew also appear: 
to him and required of him 
priory as well. So this merry, wi 
fellow with the ear of the King « 
manded for site even the king 
market of Smithfield. It w 
granted, and, all the people laughi 


CARVED WOOD FIGURE OF A PATIENT. 
First half of seventeenth century. 


with him, he mixed with them beside 
the Fleet and, as if in jest, per- 
suaded them to bring together there 
all manner of stones. So the hospital 
and the priory grew, where all the 
world might see, be impressed and 
contribute. The hospital lay close 
without the walls; the priory a 
little way apart, further northwards. 
Soon this sage humorist—who had 
donned the habit of the Austin 
Friars—contrived a miracle, and 
hard upon it many others were 
beheld, to his great glory and the 
honour of his house. 

These twin foundations, dating 
from 1123, still face one another. 
The splendid Norman choir of the 
priory, in which Rahere lies in a 
canopied tomb, approached under a 
half-timber house by a _ Gothic 
doorway; and the great hospital 
with its mysterious shadowed gate- 
house. 
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JOHN ABERNETHY, F.R.S. (LAWRENCE.) 


In 1133 Rahere obtained a charter for holding a fair, the 
tolls to be received by the hospital and priory. These early 
fairs, for a few days supplanting the ordinary business of the 
market, were watched by patients and canons alike from the 





LUTHER HOLDEN, SURGEON (MILLAIS). 


windows of the benefited houses. A hundred years later, an 
illuminator, a canon of St.: Bartholomew’s, worked in some of 
the sights he saw at Bartelmy-tide, among innumerable other 
vignettes, in a manuscript of Gregory’s Decretals on which he was 
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THE STAIRCASE, PAINTED BY HOGARTH. 
The Good Samaritan and diseased figures receiving aid. 
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THE DAIS END OF GREAT HALL. 





THE HALL CHIMNEYPIECE. 
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engaged. There was the woman on stilts, an 
the woman balancing herself on swords to th: 
music of pipe and tabor ; men playing at pegtop, 
ninepins, dice, a kind of cricket, jousts an 
buckler fights. 

At the Reformation, St. Bartholomews’ 
Great and Little, were likewise dissolved ; but th 
hospital, in 1547, was refounded by Henry VIII— 
who, therefore, is still represented above the 
gateway. As the monastic foundation ha 
watched all manner of displays, and had observe: 
Wat Tyler fall dead before the mob and Kin; 
Richard, so the new hospital would smell th 
fires which soon began to crackle with the fles 
of martyrs before its doors. But in between th 
burnings the fair was held, merrier than eve: 
though by now for the benefit of Lord Ric! 
owner of the field, and Chancellor. All connectic 
it had had with religion was now dissipated. Tl 
old mystery plays—which, no doubt, were give! 
perhaps written, by some genius of the priory- 
fell into disuse. But in the teeming comed 
and drama of the crowds Ben Jonson was to fin 
the subject for his greatest piece. Curious tha 
three of England’s satirists— Jonson and Fieldin 
and Hogarth—were all connected with St 
Bartholomew’s, for Fielding had a booth ther 
later on and produced his own and other play 
therein, and Hcgarth was a governor of th 
hospital. By contrast, the shoddy, glittering 
show, Vanity Fair, so close beside the still monu 
ment of sacrifice and human kindness, seems al! 
the more life-like, transient. 

From Ben Jonson’s time the fair slowly 
declined. All through the seventeenth century 





ST. BARTHOLOMEW, BY ZURBARAN. 


it was as lusty as ever, but by the end of the 
eighteenth it was a vulgar display of curiosities. 
The picture by Rowlandson lacks the joyous 
enthusiasm of Jonson’s. Though, even so, the 
booths in Smithfield, glittering in torchlight, with 
the jostling crowds below and the City towers 
rising in the darkness above, formed no _ in- 
different spectacle. 

The fair has been almost forgotten. Not so 
this great foundation, for whose benefit it was 
instituted and is being revived. This is the 
eight-hundredth anniversary of Rahere’s founda- 
tion, and for 800 years the sick of London have 
been tended there. It is an unparalleled tradition. 
As London and science have grown, so has the 
hospital. Before the Dissolution some sixty beds 
seem to have been “ Bart’s”’ fullest capacity, and 
Henry’s reorganisation increased the number to 
a hundred. The appearance of the place in these 
early times is unknown, but a plan of 1607—-when 
Sir Ralph Winwood, Secretary of State, resided in 
a corner of the property, where Sir Thomas 
Bodley had preceded him—is preserved, and 
undoubtedly the bulk of the buildings were old 
at that time. It shows the City ditch and wall 
to the south, then filled in, and a way leading 
from Christ’s Hospital within the walls to the 
great hall of ‘‘ Bart’s,’’ beyond which was the 
church of St. Bartholomew the Less, still sur- 
viving, though rebuilt by Dance in 1770. On 
either side the hall lay a maze of courts and 
cloisters and half-timbered buildings; while a 
continuous range of houses, looking out on to 
Smithfield, flanking the main entry to the 
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hos; tal from that direction, hemmed in the inner gardens 
nor: 1, east and west. 

such was the building when Harvey, Bart’s—and England’s— 
re est physician, began his connection with the hospital 
in «09. Whether the first inkling of his great discovery was 
co: cived here or no, its germ undoubtedly matured as he 
mo > his rounds among the tortuous courts of the old building— 
an. terribly overcrowded they must sometimes have been. 
In he records, which go back to 1549, constant complaints of 
in» ficient space appear. Minor alterations brought some relief, 
an the Smithfield gate was built in 1702; but it was not until 
17/ 3-14 that any new ward~ were constructed. These proved 
in: equate, so in 1728-9 plans were made out by James Gibbs 
fo: rebuilding the whole site, much as it remains to-day. Between 
1720 and 1736 the north wing, containing the offices, great 
st-'rcase and hall, was constructed, for which the old cloister and 
heil must have been demolished. In the latter year ‘‘ William 
jogarth Esq, of his free and generous gift, painted the great 
staircase by his own skilful hand in characters which illustrate 
the charity extended to the poor sick and lame of this hospital.” 
A medical man can tell you from these paintings the maladies 
from which each figure is suffering. As usual with Hogarth, 
his realism is intense and sincere, so that, with these terrible 
embodiments of disease, he achieved a beauty far surpassing the 
flaccid goddesses of Verrio and Laguerre. For many years the 
walls were varnished annually, with the result that the various 
symptoms were discovered only recently when they were 
thoroughly cleaned. In 1736 a second wing was begun, and 
two years later Ralph Allen of Bath was chosen a governor, 
and the following year agreed to supply all the stone for the 
remaining two blocks. A third was built in 1743 and finished 
ten years later, and the fourth was begun in 1756. 
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Though the principal court of the hospital was thus complete, 
the blocks linked by arched screens since removed, it is true 
to say that alterations and additions have been perpetual. 
New wards, theatres and lecture rooms, students blocks, nurses’ 
lodgings (the latter in urgent need of reconstruction), have been 
erected and adapted. Considered architecturally, Gibbs’ work 
is admirable, and the gateway—usually attributed to him, but, 
in reality, of earlier date--a singularly pleasing and impressive 
building. 

The great hall is a stately room, with somewhat stiff plaster- 
work and hung around with pictures of eminent members of 
the hospital staff. In the massive chimneypiece is framed 
a work of Zurbaran depicting St. Bartholomew. 

But these pictures and noble buildings are symbols not 
only of long corporate life, but of the spirit which has for 
seven centuries sustained this organisation. Thinking on the 
innumerable men and women who have given their lives to 
St. Bartholomew’s work of healing and care, from Rahere to 
Harvey, Abernethy and those noble gentlemen whose portraits 
line the walls of the hall; or walking beneath the shade of trees 
in the great court among the quiet and the convalescents—old 
men playing with children and laughing in the sun, beside the 
murmuring fountain—the sounds of busy Smithfield come 
fitfully and distant to the ear. A few cries, the clatter of hoofs 
and wheels upon cobblestones ; yet, they represent the turmoil 
of a huge market, a world in miniature ; they come like the faint 
echoes of history. Their causes are swept away so soon as 
uttered. Smithfield, with its fair of kaleidoscopic life and 
decayed pageant of history, murmurs like a dream. But the 
hospital, through centuries doggedly sacrificing life to life, 
continues steadfast amid the transient tumult of Vanity Fair, 
immutable in its idealism. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 





MILITARY MUSICAL RIDES AND PRESENT DAY 
EQUITATION 


ROBABLY, out of the vast concourse of 

people who yearly visit the Royal Tourna- 

ment (which this year opened on tke 

24th) not 5 per cent. of those who admire 

that glittering spectacle, the Musical Ride, 
ever think of it as other than a piece of pageantry, 
with possibly a vague undercurrent of feeling that 
it somehow is also allied to the performing animal 
“turn’”’ of the variety stage. Even the bulk of 
the “‘ horsey ’’ public, who do know something, but 
vaguely realise that there is something more in 
it than meets the eve. Outside some of the 
older generation, and those who have served in 
mounted units in peace time, few of the spec- 
tators appreciate the extraordinary skill and 
careful training of man and horse that has 
gone before to turn out the perfect spectacle 
of the Musical Ride. The slight turns of the 
wrist and pressure of the leg which cause the 
trained horse to obey the signals are unseen by 
the spectator, unless he knows what to look for 
and keeps his eye on a particular rider. The 
‘usical Kide, in fact, is not only composed of 
intricate figures which require very nice judg- 
nent of pace, but contain varied “‘ school”’ 
novements, such as right and left pass, change 
f leg, turning on the haunches, rein back, etc. 
They are, in fact, the more elementary of the 
novements which our ancestors valued in their 
nounts and which we (outside polo ponies or 
military and police horses) do not! Haute école 
is, outside a few enthusiasts, a forgotten art. 
The more advanced movements, v hich required 
great skill and much horse training, have long 
been abandoned: those extraordinary positions 
assumed by the horse, and painted with fidelity 
by the old masters (par exemple, Velazquez’ 
portrait of the Infanta of Spain), look to us in 
these days of instantaneous photography as 
wrong. We say they are impossible: horses do 
not assume such grotesque positions. They do 
not—now—because the positions in which they 
were depicted are entirely artificial movements 
which were taught the highly schooled hack and 
charger in olden days. 





Pd nel BY 


A SCHOOLED CHARGER TAKING GROUND TO THE RIGHT WITHOUT ADVANCING. 
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NECK REINING: COWBOY TURNING HORSE TO HIS RIGHT. 


This elaborate school work has long been abandoned. No 
longer do kings and nobles want to show off their horses and 
their own riding before an admiring populace on State occasions, 
as they did in the old times (witness some of the old Dutch pictures 
of processions, etc.). The heavily armed horseman of the past 
not only confused, but had great advantage over his opponent 
if his own horse were better schooled ; he could twist and turn 





JOCKEY TURNING TO HIS LEFT: ‘‘ PULLING HIM ROUND”; 
THE USUAL METHOD IN ENGLAND. 
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and rear and rein back to the touch of rein and leg, and 


lus 
use his weapons with greater precision. The days of si: gle 
combat are long over; even before the introduction of moc rn 
weapons single combat was not encouraged. Great ma: ses 


of horse by shock tactics achieved more than the bravest - nd 
most skilful individual fighters ever did, and although e¢ 
cavalry combat may have degenerated into confused indivi: 
combats at its close, the decisive result was previously achic: ed 
by the combined shock movements. This is no military trea 


3e, 
and the subject is merely touched upon to show why the n ore 
elaborate haute école was abandoned by horsemen. Ridin: is 
one of those arts which from time to time has been considera ly 
affected by fashion. I think the truth is that use of the horse for 
sport rather than as a weapon of war and a means of conveya ice 





REIN BACK: CORRECT—MAN’S WEIGHT THROWN FORWARD. 


has led to an entirely different standard being aimed at. 
When the animal was used as a hack for going on business or 
pleasure a greater amount of comfort was expected and demanded, 
and riders then knew how to obtain it. Hacking is a lost art ; 
very few modern horsemen know what a good hack is, or how 
to utilise his paces if, perchance, one should come their way. 
The good hack should not only be absolutely quiet with road 
nuisances, but should be ‘“ schooled ’”’ sufficiently to change 
his legs, rein back, etc. Yet, one not infrequently sees judges 
of hack classes who themselves are unable to show off the training 
the animal has or has not received, and who appear to judge 
on make and shape alone. The day of the hack seems to have 
gone ; asa method of getting about in comfort the horse is extinct ; 
he is now merely a means of joining in certain sports. The 
hack probably achieved his greatest popularity in the days when 
the Route de Roi (—Rotten Row) was the fashionable gathering 
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o: che London season. Neither time nor money was grudged 
at -hat period for a perfect hack. Those were the days when 
t:. famous Marquess of Anglesey (Lord Uxbridge of Waterloo 
‘ .e) rode his hack nineteen times from Piccadilly into Albemarle 
© cet before it took the corner to his perfect satisfaction. 
vadays five out of six horsemen would not understand what 
lesired, and would be satisfied if they got round without a 
slip! At the present time Spain and Portugal are probably 
only European countries where one can see any considerable 
aber of horsemen who use their animals as hacks—the 

al inhabitant of Spain invariably gravitates citywards 

r his day’s labour, and ten years ago I used to watch with 
erest the steady flow of horse and foot coming into Seville 

«© an evening. It was a wonderful sight to see them cantering 
(vhich is the nearest name I can give to their horses’ gait) among 
tne city traffic, which varied from bullock-carts to electric trams. 
‘he only contretemps I ever saw was a ganadero (cowboy) who 
: early collided with a cyclist coming out of a cross street and who 
riade his mount rear so that the cyclist passed literally under his 
iorse’s feet in safety. 
I am not for a 
moment assuming that 
the untutored country- 
man of Spain, although 
he lives on horseback, 
learns even the rudi- 
ments of school riding ; 
but it is, nevertheless, 
rather a remarkable 
fact that their methods 
—which are hereditary, 
I presume, and entirely 
untaught—do approxi- 
mate to those school 
movements desired in 
the polo pony, hack 
and military horse. I 
think the artist’s sketch 
of the two opposite 
methods of turning a 
horse will explain better 
than yards of writing 
some of the points I 
refer to. For instance, 
the cowboy, be he 
Spanish or American, 
turns his horse’ by 
swaying his body to 
the direction he desires 
to go and by lightly 
placing his rein against 
the horse’s neck ; while 
the average English- 
man pulls him round 
as shown. The reader 
who has perused thus 
far may say: ~But 
seeing that the motor 
has replaced the hack, 
what is the object of 
trying to “ flog a dead 
horse’? The use of a 
hack is gone—granted ; 
but why should one’s 
hunters not be made as comfortable and handy as are—or 
should be—our polo ponies and chargers? You may say: 
What is the advantage of your trained hunter? Not 
a whit, unless you appreciate education more than 
ignorance. Even on the best of scenting days one is not 
jumping all the time; therefore, why not make your animal 
as comfortable and handy as he is skilful at “‘lepping”’ ? 
Take gate-opening for an example; most people can get a gate 
open in a sort of a way, but how many with ease ? How many 
horsemen do you see who can hold a gate open when mounted— 
for a succession of ladies, for example, to pass through ? Most 
can get it open, but their horses fidget and edge forward, and 
as often as not they have to abandon the gate at the critical 
moment! The reason is they do not apply the aids, either 
because they themselves are ignorant, or their horses entirely 
untaught. Had the man and horse both some knowledge of 
equitation, as apart from merely jumping fences, he could have 
held his mount in place by mere pressure of his leg. Most 
riders seem to have some control of their horse’s front end, but 
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absolutely none of his dangerous end. The modern horseman 
only too often allows the end “‘ wot kicks’ too much latitude, 
and horses swing out, both when opening gates among a crowd or 
when turning, in the most dangerous manner to all concerned. 
Again, five out of six gates are badly hung, necessitating dis- 
mounting to open ; yet most of these gates can be opened without 
dirtying your boots, if you can control your horse with one hand 
and both legs, by keeping the animal alongside the gate so that 
you can use your hand and not your crop for greater leverage. 

Again, you often hear a man say, “ Oh, my horse is very 
clever at gates ; he will open ’em himself.’ On riding the animal 
you find that he will barge into the gate with his chest the moment 
you lean forward to lift the latch; if it opens away from you, 
well and good, and the horse justifies his master’s opinion ; 
but nine out of ten of these horses do the same thing when the 
gate opens to you, and then continue to hinder your efforts 
because they have never been taught to rein back. 

Again, some of us have the misfortune to hunt in wild and 
wooded countries. Riding through trees is an art for which 
some men have an ex- 
traordinary aptitude. 
Obviously a horse can- 
not go through these 
obstacles, but must go 
in and out of them; 
the horse well 
taught to obey pres- 
sure of leg and rein 
and the sway of his 
rider’s body slips in 
and out, changing his 
legs as required in a 
way that leaves many 
a faster and less skilful 
horseman either far 
behind or in collision 
with a tree! Bending 
races in gymkhanas 
are a remarkable and 
obvious test, and the 
polo pony changing 
his legs at fast paces, 
as he has been taught, 
easily beats the un- 
trained horse. 

In modern days 
polo is par excellence 
the game when school- 
ing in man and horse 
tells the most. Ad- 
mittedly, lots of men 
who do not know how 
to apply the “aids” 
correctly play polo, but 
as a rule their ponies 
have been bought 
ready trained by pre- 
vious owners and 
breakers, and if their 
riders have the sense 
to leave them alone, 
the animals themselves 


OPENING GATE: HOLDING HORSE IN POSITION WITH LEG. do the work almost 


automatically. Miller's 
“Modern Polo” gives the methods of training and they closely 
resemble those taught in military text books. The wide-awake 
critic will immediately say, ‘‘Oh! even in my time the text books 
have been altered countless times; moreover, both British and 
foreign books on equitation do not always agree on the method of 
applying the aids.”” I cannot answer this criticism beyond saying, 
although differing in methods, they do not abandon trying to 
obtain similar results. No one wants to see in these days such 
things as the ‘‘ Capriole,”’ “‘ Croupade,” “‘ Spanish Walk.” They 
are admittedly very high art, but entirely artificial and useless. 
Moreover, the extremely sensitive mouth of the perfect high 
school horse would be dangerous for practical work ; we simply 
have not got ‘the hands”’ to ride them over fences, and I very 
much doubt if the most perfect of riding masters in the past 
would have dared to ride his extraordinarily highly schooled 
animals over natural fences. Nor, as far as I am aware, were 
any masters of this art remarkable over a country. Even 
Mr. V. Gooch, who was, I believe, as good over a country as he is 
past master of haute école, would, I fancy, not care to ride the 
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” 


famous “‘ Bugle March ’”’ over a country! I am open to correc- 
tion; perhaps he will give it. I hope he will. 

A propos of hands. A well known dealer lent me a hunter 
with a great reputation. After my return he asked me what I 
thought of it. I said, ‘A perfect hunter; I never enjoyed a 
better ‘ ride.’ Hehas only one fault, he has not a perfect mouth.” 
He replied, ‘‘And if he had he would be absolutely useless 
to me, as I have not six clients on my list who would appreciate 
a perfect mouth, and quite a number of buyers prefer one that 
catches hold a bit, providing they do not pull too hard.”” The 
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conclusion one is bound to draw in comparing horsemanship o 
the past and present can scarcely be favourable to the latter 
Nevertheless there are still some who appreciate that the ability 0 
a horse and man to clear obstacles is not the Alpha and Omega oO 
horsemanship ; and I was interested to hear a certain great lad: 
say of her two daughters, both well known brilliant exponents 0 
the art of cross country riding, who had ridden from their infancy 
that she had sent them to a well known London riding school, a 
she quite realised that being brilliant horsewomen over a country 
did not necessarily make them finished horsewomen. ANISEED. _ 


ERRIES.—III 


By W. J. BEAN. 


DO not know that, considered strictly on their merits, 
there are any barberries more beautiful than our native 
Berberis vulgaris. It is not evergreen like B. stenophylla 
and B. Darwinii, nor is it so handsome in flower, but none 
surpasses it in its autumnal beauty when the branches are 
laden with its great crops of corai-red fruits. The variety 
B. purpurea may be recommended, to those who like purple- 
leaved shrubs, as one of the best. An interesting variety with 
seedless fruits, called B. asperma, seems to be lost to cultivation 
in this country. At one time the berries were used at Rouen to 
make the confitures d’épine vinette for which the city was famous. 
In recent times no barberries have acquired greater 
popularity than the Wilsonz 
group. This group, which, 
besides B. Wilsone itself, 
includes subcaulialata and 
Stapfiana, all natives of 
Western China, is distin- 
guished by the dull grey- 
green leaves, the numerous 
slender spines, the pale yellow, 
not very conspicuous flowers, 
and the fine masses of trans- 
lucent, coral-red or salmon- 
red fruits, as a rule ripening 
late. B. Wilsonz is the 
dwarfest of the group, Stap- 
fiana the tallest. Some very 
handsome hybrids or varieties 
have been raised from. this 
group at Wisley, the best of 
which, perhaps, is one called 
rubrostilla. Some of the set 
frequently have _ richly 
coloured autumn foliage. 
But in the matter of 
autumn colouring no barberry 
is so good or so reliable as 
B. Thunbergii, a Japanese 
shrub whose leaves turn a 
glorious red. This, combined 
with its neat habit and great 
hardiness, makes it the most 
popular of barberries in the 
Eastern United States. 
Always of compact, close 
growth, it has some varieties, 
such as Dawsonii and minor, 
especially marked in_ this 
respect; while one form is 
being recommended by an 
American firm for using as 
we use box edging. Where 
there is abundant space, B. 
aristata, a Himalayan shrub, 
may be recommended. It is, 
perhaps, the most robust of 
all barberries and grows troft. 
or 12ft. high and even more 
in width. The rich yellow 
flowers hang in abundant 
clusters from beneath the 
shoots, followed by clusters 
(grape-like in miniature) of 
fruits covered with white 
bloom. Isolated, well grown 





bushes give a fine effect. There are three Chinese barberrie 
known as aggregata, Prattii and polyantha, all closely allied 
and very attractive shrubs. The last named was given a first 
class certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society and well 


deserves it. Its clear yellow blossoms come in pendulous 
clusters that were found by Wilson 6ins. to gins. long on wild 
plants. Although scarcely so long as this on cultivated plants 


so far as I have seen as yet, the size of these clusters and the 
number of flowers they bear are remarkable; and while sur- 
passed in these respects by some of the Mahonia group, no true 
barberry has flower clusters so large. They are succeeded by 
richly coloured, salmon-red fruits. B. Prattii and aggregata have 
shorter panicles of blossom 
(in aggregata very short), 
but the fruits are similarly 
coloured. 

Whether the plant we 
grow in English gardens as 
B. sineasis is the true plant 
of that name seems doubtful. 
Possibly it is a hybrid from 
it. In any case it is a 
singularly pretty shrub up to 
oft. high, remarkable for the 
profusion of flower clusters 
that hang from beneath its 
branches in late May. It is 
also graceful in its mode of 
growth, has a wealth of 
small, neatly shaped leaves 
and good crops of bright red 
fruits din. long. 

B. buxifolia (or ‘‘ dulcis ”’ 
as it is frequently called) has 
been in cultivation since 1826 
and fine specimens are fre- 
quently seen in old established 
gardens. The flowers, 
although solitary on their 
stalks, are produced abun- 
dantly, and being the first of 
the barberries to open—in 
March or early April—the 
species is prized on that 
account. It will grow raft. 
high. The leaves, as the 
name implies, are box-like in 
shape and size (but neither 
very dark nor shining green), 
the flowers are amber yellow, 
the fruits purple. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has a form which 
flowers at Monreith during 
the first week in March and 
deserves to be distinguished 
as var. precox. The species 
thrives excellently in Wig- 
townshire, for when I visited 
Sir Herbert’s garden he had 
a plant 13ft. high and 28ft. 
through ! 

Of the remaining 
species, too valuable in 
gardens to be omitted from 


SALMON CORAL FRUITS AND GOLDEN SPINES OF BERBERIS mention altogether, but of 
SUBCAULIALATA. which space will allow 
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BERBERIS RUBROSTILLA 


brief mention only, there is B. dictyophylia, a graceful bush, 
noteworthy for the strong sucker shoots it sends up covered 
with blue-white bloom and for the b2autiful red of its autumnal 
foliage; B. Verne from Kansu and Western Szechuen, a very 
distinct and elegant sort, bearing a wealth of pendulous flower- 
ciusters, Idins. to 2ins. long, from underneath the branches, the 
individual blossoms, perhaps the smallest of barberry flowers 
(lin. wide), but very numerous and closely packed, followed by 
elobular, salmon-red fruits; B. virescens, from Sikkim, valued 
chiefly for its pleasing habit and the beautiful winter red of its 
naked stems — Sir H. Maxwell describes the colour as “ bright 
ruddy orange.” B. concinna, a dwarf dense bush from the 
Himalaya, has large, globose, deep yellow flowers, solitary on 
their stalks, and leaves vividly blue-white beneath; finally, 
B. yunnanensis, worth growing as a vigorous bush O6ft. high 
with clusters of bright red, oval fruits, jin. long, 
exceptionally good autumn colouring. 


WATERSIDE PLANTING 


By GERTUDE JEKYLL. 


and 





NOME recent notes on planting the banks of running water where 
the adjoining land is subject to occasional inundation only 
mentioned a few of the plants suitable for such use. ‘There are 

a number of others that may be recommended. Some among these 
are native plants, but so distinctly desirable that if they do not occur 
naturally in the place they should be searched for. These are the 
yellow flag (Iris Pseud-acorus) with showy flowers in June and upright 
sword-like leaves; the water plantain (Alisma Plantago) with large 
ribbed leaves, something like those 
of veratrum, and a wide-spreading, 
lace-like panicle of flower; then 
the beautiful rosy pink flowering 
rush (Butomus), looking like some- 
thing tropical. For a grand plant 
of stately habit there is the great 
water dock (Rumex Hydrolapa- 
thum), with very large leaves that, as 
the season advances, take on brilliant 
colourings of yellow and red. The 
great reed-mace (Typha latifolia), 
commonly, but wrongly, called bul- 
ush, should have a place, and there 

re three fine plants with yellow 

loom that should not be forgotten. 

hese are tansy, the great yellow 
osestrife (Lysimachia vulgaris) 
nd the tall yellow meadow-rue 

Thalictrum flavum). Buckbean 

Menyanthes trifoliata), a beautiful - 
iative that is sold in nurseries 
mong the choicest water and bog 
olants, should be planted in some 
still water edge, or where a wide, 
shallow ditch joins the main stream. 
(he great reed (Phragmites com- 
munis) should have a place, and 
the curious and interesting mares- 
tail (Equisetum Telmateia), whose 
simple structure gives the impres- 
sion of its having been a plant of the 
earliest evolution. These are best 
suited for the banks of still or slug- 
gish waters. The marestail should 
never- be brought into a garden, 
for it is terribly ‘“‘rooty,” and 
soon becomes a troublesome weed 
almo:t impossible to eradicate. 
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The yellow mimulus is not considered a native, though it hes 
become naturalised by running water in several districts. Its cleur 
yellow bloom is good to see in swamp or water edge, and if it is planted 
near a patch of water forget-me-not each will enhance the colour value 
of the other. The foaming bloom of meadowsweet (Spiraza Ulmaria) 
is always welcome, but the double garden variety has the more effective 
flower. It is curious that in the double kind the scent, which is so 
strong and so freely given off by the wild plant, seems to be almost 
entirely wanting. Others of the water-loving spirwas should ke planted, 
especially S. Aruncus, with its great creamy plumes, that is so fine Ly 
the sides of foaming alpine torrents ; and though some of these spiracs 
have a rather rank magenta colouring, these can te avoided in faveur 
of S. venusta, which is of a charming quiet pink. 

Snowflake (Leucojum estivum), a native bulkous plant with 
blooms on stems 18ins. high and looking like a gigantic snowdrop 
should not be forgotten. It should be placed in some clear space 
of bank where it is not overwhelmed by larger growths. 

All these plants will bear occasional submersion by flooding. 
For positions at the water’s edge not actually flooded, and especially 
for cool, quiet places where thee is a backing of copse, there should 
be a free planting of the giant Heracleum Mantegazzianum, with its 
very large leaves and branches of white bloom 4ft. across. It is a 
distinct improvement on the older kind of giant cow parsnip Heracleum 
giganteum, for the leaves are larger and a glossier green, more deeply 
slashed and more sharply toothed, and the massive bloom is larger 
altogether. 

In cool and damp meadowland on the way to the water a few plants 
of the double ladies’-smock (Cardamina pratensis) will soon spread 
into a multitude. The single kind will probably be already in the 
meadow. It has a curious method of reproduction by dropping leaflets, 
each one of which soon forms roots and then develops into a complete 
plant. A stock can soon be raised by pulling off the leaflets and dibbling 
them into a pan. Fritillary (Fritillaria meleagris), both the purple 
and the white, should be planted in the meadow, where they will thrive 
and probably increase. They come in April, a week or two before 
the ladies’-smocks. 
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QUEST for the satisfaction of one or more of our 
inherent passions is the tale of all human, as well as 
animal, endeavour. For some the quest is endless— 
magnificent, but intolerable. For others short, since 
the majority of human beings have been civilised out 

of their passions into such sickly moderate inclinations that they 
are soon satisfied—if a hoggish complacency can be termed 
satisfaction. But of all the millions of craft tossed on the waves 
of conflicting passions how infinitesimal is the proportion 
who attain and recognise the object of their expedition! How 
enviable, how admirable are the handful of men and women 
in history who have entertained great passion and satisfied it. 
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Among all the passions, that of curiosity, the eldest ai 
most voracious, is the rarest and most exquisite of satisfactic 
Wonder, the complement of curiosity, is one of the highcs 
emotions. But to feel the full ecstasy of wonder, curiosity mus 
be a veritable passion, not a vulgar avidity for mere spectacies 
and monsters. That is a failing, the other a mastering power. 

Further, the highest satisfaction must come _ through 
gratification of the senses of perception, not by outraging them ; 
by evoking admiration or pleasurable astonishment, not by 
doing violence to one’s powers of appreciation, or by arousing 
feelings of horror or disgust. There are some whose appetite 
for the strange and unexperienced knows no bounds of reason 
or proportion ; but theirs is a 
debased and spurious curiosity 

curiosity become vice. The 
virtue of curiosity lies in other 
directions: in the spirit of 
adventure it engenders and 
sustains, in the courage and 
enterprise it stimulates, in the 
knowledge it acquires by dint 
of daring and experiment. Who 
shall say how large a share 
curiosity has played in the 
march of civilisation down the 
centuries, in the discovery of 
new continents, the founding 
of new empires? Who shall 
set a limit to the revelations 
which man’s restless yet endur- 
ing curiosity may yet bring 
forth in the realms of science / 

In the domain of painting 
and architecture it has lately 
achieved at least one new and 
splendid thing, and in so doing 
has shown that the spirit of 
creation is not dead among 
the younger generation of 
Englishmen who have devoted 
their lives to these sister arts ; 
nor among that small band 
which has the power and the 
will to give rein to their 
endeavour. The passion of 
curiosity, coupled with a rare 
sense of fitness and taste, has 
produced something new yet 
seemly and beautiful in art 
in an age of mechanical inven- 
tion too much given to pains- 
taking but prosaic reproduc- 
tion in matters that concern 
the esthetic side of life. It 
has done more. It has pro- 
vided for those privileged to 
see the wonder to which it 
has given birth a fresh and 
unexpected opportunity to 
indulge those senses of pleasur- 
able curiosity and_ gratified 
amazement and _ admiration 
which are the best tributes to 
true artistic accomplishment. 

It is a notable thing to 
have done. Not only the 
power of wonder, but the very 
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to become blunted and sti ‘ed 
by the everyday marvels «nd 
conveniences of modern ‘fe, 
To be blasé has become a 
pose, almost an accepted viri 1e, 
To-day most of us think, sc ne 
of us even like to think, t \at 
we are prepared for everyth ng 
—at least, very nearly eve y- 
thing. For everything exc« st, 
say, a visit to Port Lympn :? 
Perhaps you are a very sophi_i- 
cated person, and, therefore, ! <e 
the Chinese, the most sophi::i- 
cated race in the world, ave se 
to any show of astonishnx 
Or, possibly, I may be a simp er 
soul than I realise. But | 
should think it even more 
surprising than Port Lympnc if 
you did not gape in a most 
abject manner for the first few 
moments after your entrance 
there. For there it is possible 
to feel some inkling of true 
wondet. Whether you go com- 
placently to Port Lympne by 
aeroplane, balloon, motor or 
train, destroyer or submarine, 
by any of the miraculous 
means which, for the turning 
of a tap, are at your service, 
it is to be hoped that there, at 
least, you will be unprepared, 
find something not taken for 
granted. 

For, whoever may he 
responsible for the gardens and 
exterior of Port Lympne, Sir 
Philip Sassoon is the artist who 
has conceived the interior and, 
like a good artist, relies less on 
his creation than on its beholders 
to give him satisfaction. More- 
over, the penalty of building a 
house on one’s own original 
lines is that the more success- 
ful the less original the result 
is to one’s own eye. Our 
pleasure in seeing something 
unusually pleasing consists in 
adding yet another beautiful 
sensation to that stock of in- 
herited and acquired ideas 
which is the soul. If the 
sensation is already there, as it 
has to be to create any work 
of art, we are denied that 
pleasure. We certainly gain 
some satisfaction from seeing 
or hearing our own_ ideas 
materialised ; the ideas may 
indeed be so supremely beauti- 
ful in themselves that we admire 
them quite impersonally. But 
more usually we quickly grow 
discontented with our own 
imperfect expressions, unti! 
they actually irritate us, when 
the most savage criticism seems 
like balm, as confirming our 
subsequent intellectual or 
zsthetic development. 

Sir Philip Sassoon will, we 
hope, never reach that ultimate 
state. There is certainly no 
reason why he should, for there 
are none but a few trivial things 
which, one would think, could 
ever cease to please. 

In such a personal thing, 
however, as a house in which 
the individual tastes of the 
owner are expressed, it is as 
impossible to be dogmatic as 
it is to criticise. Also, it is 
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impossible not, to a certain extent, to be personal, for in 
speaking of his house—that is to say, of the rooms in it which 
he has designed—we are speaking of the designer. Let me, 
therefore, state at the outset, before describing the rooms in 
detail, that I personally find them enchanting. 

Last week an attempt was made at showing the spirit of 
Lympne and its gradual effect upon the house and its sur- 
roundings—the Roman greatness of Lemanis ;_ the wide, ever- 
changing expanse of Romney Marsh between the curve of the 
sea wall on the left hand and the curve of the Wealden fringe 
far over to the right; and, finally, the sweeping curve of the 
escarpment stretching from Hythe away inland. We saw 
how at first Sir Philip was captivated by the stillness and 
beauty of the place, but, as he came to understand this still- 
ness—as being the stillness of nature triumphant. over man’s 
works—that he came to feel the need of interpreting it in the 
surroundings of his home. We suggested this as an explana- 
tion of his and Mr. Philip Tilden’s otherwise unaccountable 
flight of Roman steps, monumentally symbolising at once 
the elemental spirit and man’s renewed mastery over it. The 
great bathing poo! below the house was also Roman in its 
inspiration. 

Thus, in our consideration of the exterior of Port Lympne, 
we were faced by work of different character spread over the 
space of ten years. But the variety of the operations implied 
Ten 


also a great development of the mind of Sir Philip himself. 
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LAPIS LAZULI WALLS, GILT CHAIRS WITH JADE CUSHIONS, 


FRIEZE, BY MR. GLYN PHILPOT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
years crowded with every kind of experience must inevitably 
affect alert and vigorous perceptions. 

If this was deducible from the exterior, it is startlingly 
apparent from what lies within. The four principal rooms 
bear nothing but a personal relation to each other. They are 
each designed to suit a single mind, but otherwise they have 
little consanguinity. 

The green bronze entrance doors, illustrated last week, 
open into a passage right through the house, with glazed doors 
at the other end, a statue in the garden far beyond terminating 
the vista. This passage is a simple conception in black and white, 
with black and white marble paving arranged in fascinating 
gradations of the triangle, so that the sharper the perspective, 
the deeper the triangles appear. The execution of the work is 
admirable, seeing that the shapes of the pieces are constantly 
varying. To the right lies a vestibule having a stage beneath 
an arch at the far end. 

On the left lie, first, the drawing room, then the small 
library, and last the dining-room. Half way down the passage, 
on the right, is the staircase (Fig. 1), flanked at the bottom 
by blue marble columns streaked with mauve, and at the top 
by delicate pink ones of the same material. ‘This material is, 
in reality, a perfect imitation in a kind of pzetro duro, and is 
extensively used in the other rooms. 

But the distinctive note in the staircase is the iron- 
work. The beautiful balustrade is a copy from that at Caroline 
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Park, one of the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s Scotch houses. Ve 
noticed last week some adapt - 
tions of Scotch ironwork, ard 
this reproduction testifies o 
the extreme beauty of the woik 
then produced. The design 
of the door into the patio ‘s 
Mr. Tilden’s, and is the leat 
successful of his ironwork 
designs, which, for the rest, are 
very good. The fashioning «f 
the bronze and ironwork is i.) 
every case excellent and is ly 
Messrs. Bainbridge Reynold:. 
The great window to the let 
of the door is of plate glass, an 1 
in warm weather is made, by 
electricity, to slide upwards in 
grooves, so that one can walk 
from the stairs straight into the 
most astonishing of Lympne’s 
wonders. 

This wonder, dimly per 
ceivable from the stairs, is a 
perfect reproduction of a 
Spanish patio. Formerly this 
space was occupied by a 
courtyard on the roof of the 
ground floor offices, com- 
pletely surrounded by blank 
walls. Sir Philip Sassoon 
naturally felt that something 
might be done with this court, 
and cast round in his mind 
for a theme in the working 
out of which its very disadvan- 
tages might be turned to good 
account. He found his inspi- 
ration in the memories of a 
visit to Spain, and found it 
with astonishing success. ‘The 
thought was indeed an inspira- 
tion. Worked out by Mr. 
Tilden and his associates with 
surprising detail and _ fidelity, 
yet with a wealth of skilled 
design and workmanship which 
few of its Spanish prototypes 
could equal, it has transformed 
the original courtyard as by 
magic. The surrounding walls 
now serve but to retain and 
intensify the very atmosphere 
of Cordoba. Viewing it at 
night, one’s mind is carried 
back far down the vista of the 
centuries, and little effort of 
the imagination is required to 
reconstruct those strange for- 
gotten days when the dominion 
of the Moors stretched out 
across the Pyrenees and chal- 
lenged the empire of the 
Franks. 

The patio has white stucco 
walls, forests of delicate marble 
columns and a frieze both 
novel and in character, inter- 
twined with Sir Philip’s initials. 
The roof is of green glazed 
tiles imported from a town in 
Spain and set in vernacular 
Spanish fashion. In the stone 
floor are fountains to the 
mystic number of seven, and 
along the bottom of the walls 
is a clipped myrtle hedge. At 
fitting seasons orange trees 
appear miraculously furnished 
with the most delicious fruit. 
At night the stars are always 
visible from this enchanted 
garden and golden lights flood 
the arcades with mysterious 
radiance. 
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The astonishing patio is the first blow to the sophisticated 
visitor. One is so utterly unprepared for Spain in Kent. The 
upward vista of slender columns, dazzling white walls, green 
tiles and a cypress tree fills him with sudden delight. Surely, 
the quest of satisfaction is not nearing its end? It is a surprise, 
and yet there are many wonders still in store. 

The next one, for instance, is the drawing-room (Fig. 10) 
entered through sliding bronze doors. It is an astonishing 
apartment and called forth all Mr. Tilden’s resilient ingenuity 
to compose; for M. Sert’s frescoes were executed with no 
suggestion of how the rest of the room was to be treated. M. 
Sert is known to not many people in England. He works in 
Paris and his magnificently decorative painting is more 
frequently encountered in the salons of that city. He has 
also decorated a room in London for Mrs. Saxton Noble. 
This one is in mossy black and gold. Unlike the Genoese 
and old French decorators, he leaves the ceiling itself plain 
and groups his figures round the edges so that they are 
infinitely easier to see and do not, moreover, have to 
represent cloud-supported deities, having a perfectly logical 
base line on which to stand—namely, the cornice. The subject 
of these groups is France attacked by Germany and eventually 
triumphing. France is represented (Fig. 8) as a female figure 
crouching beneath draperies against the assaults of two horrible 
eagles. To her assistance flock armies of children—her own 
and those of her allies—wearing headgear characteristic of their 
nationality, such as the Glengarry. On either side of France 
they are occupied in discharging great guns, whose upturned 
muzzles are seen spitting flames. The subject, however, is 
treated purely decoratively. No emotion, no attempt at realism 
is introduced ; M. Sert’s idea has simply been used to connect 
up the exquisite groups, displaying their superb vigour and 
anatomy. ‘The elephants propping themselves on the chimney- 
piece have but the most shadowy connection with the main 
theme, but what a gorgeous composition ! 

The whole ceiling is in monochrome—a mossy black on a 
gold ground ; the figures, moreover, required a very solid base 
on which to stand, being by no means ethereal. It therefore 
became a difficult problem how to decorate the rest of the wall 
space both in harmony with Sert’s colour scheme and with 
sufficient massiveness to “ support” it. Mr. Tilden’s solution 
is most successful, consisting of as sparing as possible a use 
of black and gold marble composition, lightened wherever 


practicable by arches, in front of the windows and at either end, 
by cloth of gold hangings and as many mirrors and light objects 
as convenient. All-marble walls would have been appalling, 
vault-like. Hence the groups of mirrors at the far end (Fig. 11), 
the central one a door giving into one of the terrace loggias, its 
companions most ingeniously fashioned with superimposed 
lead work into vistas of crystal galleries. 

It was in this room that grave councils of state were held 
between Mr. Lloyd George, with other members of the late 
Government, and representatives of France, including Marshal 
Foch. Whatever the nature of the councils, they had a superb 
setting, combining the dignity suitable for such encounters 
with the intimacy that was their essence. 

Opening out of this room is the small library (Fig. 13), the 
only room remaining as it was intended to be when the house 
was built. Yet, even it has been changed to tone with its neigh- 
bours on either side. The Wren period woodwork, executed 
by Messrs. Thornton Smith, is now a sheen of “ gilver ”—that 
is, silver with a tinge of gilt, not unlike the colour of latten. 
The ceiling is of deep biscuit colour, almost orange, with faint 
tinges of green half perceived, giving it a beautifully soft mottled 
effect. For the rest, the carpet is bluish and the linings to the 
bookshelves and the marble mantelpiece pink, the predominant 
colour of the book bindings being a pinkish red. 

From the small library sliding doors give into the dining 
room (Fig. 7), the most enchanting room in the house. Its 
walls are of lapis lazuli—a pure cobalt composition marvellously 
well modulated. The colour scheme is simple, but most 
meticulously thought out—consisting of cobalt, blue-grey, 
sage green, gold and the opalescent pink of the ceiling beneath 
which Mr. Glyn Philpot’s frieze is painted in black, chocolate 
and white. This brown note is minutely caught up in the 
amber-tinted alabaster panels of the Chinese hanging lamps 
and in the beautiful sideboard. The gold is restricted to the 
chairs of most satisfying and solid modern design, the cushions 
of which are sage green, matching two Roman amphore and 
a dish on the sideboard, the note being also echoed by the 
tassels of the lamps. Otherwise blue predominates. In the 
window, since the photograph was taken, have been set three 
or four Venetian glass bottles which, in the sun, are a gorgeous 
ultramarine. 

The frieze is a feast in itself, and affords a striking illustration 
of the success with which all through this remarkable house 
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.nting has been used in combination with architecture to 
» oduce results which by their close association add to the charm 
..d effect of both. Not that the more usual method of decorating 
‘+e walls with chosen examples of the works of famous artists 

s been neglected. The modern school of painting is well 

resented here—pictures by Sargent, Nicholson, Steer, 

mbert, among others, blending well with the scheme and 
.louring of the different rooms. But a new and surprisingly 
etective note is struck by this combined use of the two arts 
i assist and embellish each other, as in this splendid frieze. 
\tr. Philpot’s clean, vibrant !ines, animated and yet so restrained, 
cive it a lightness completely right in this sparkling room. 
Why the room should sparkle I do not know, but it does. The 
tender cobalt walis are full of light, the glittering of glass, lit by 
the expanse of window divided, but not diminished, by Mr. 
‘Tilden’s romanesque column—all these combine to fill the room 
with light. 

Looking back the way we have come, the vista is a succession 
of lapis lazuli framing gilver and pink, through which is seen 
the sombre brown and gold of the drawing-room. One cannot 
but be impressed with the extremely modest scale of the plan. 
Although the rooms are so perfectly decorated and present so 
surprising a spectacle, there is as strict an economy of space 
and as much attention paid to service arrangements as in the 
most exiguous of week-end cottages. For this Messrs. Baker 
and Wilmot are responsible, and they have done their work 
exceedingly well. 

The photographs tell but one half of the truth, for they 
cannot reproduce the colouring which is the making of these 
rooms. ‘That to which the colouring goes to the making is an 
effect never to be forgotten. The rapid change from patio, 
through drawing-room and library to dining-room, is an 
exhilaration to the mind and esthetic sense alike. You feel 
marvellously light and well content. ‘There is no sensation so 
delicious as wonder, the supreme satisfaction of the curious 
passion, when reason and the critical faculty are lulled to sleep 
and all your energy is concentrated in the optic nerve, and 
orbs slowly oscillated in an ecstasy of appraisement. 

If colour is half the element of these three rooms, it is 
three-quarters of the charm of the bedrooms. ‘There two or 
three colours are allotted to each, and with joyous simplicity 
are applied to everything in various materials, whether carpet, 
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drugget, distemper, cretonne, silk, paint or enamel. A special 
feature of the bedrooms is the painted furniture. ‘There are 
in all, perhaps, half a dozen patterns of somewhat severe outline, 
yet when adorned with flat full colour—generally a ground colour 
picked out with one harmony—there seem as many patterns 
as there are rooms. There is a blue and green room, an orange 
and white, a pink and black, a peacock blue, a mustard and 
blue room and so on, each distinctive and charming. 

The last room we shall illustrate is Sir Philip’s private 
library, built for him by Mr. Tilden (Fig. 12). It is cunningly 
placed somewhat apart from the rest of the house and is 
attained by a curving gallery contained in a curved loggia 
backing on to the main entrance. It is a domed octagonal 
room of perfect proportions. ‘Take out the table and chair, 
and it might be the size of the Radcliffe Camera. It has 
the restfulness which the remainder of the house is not intended 
to have. Here is no hint of the Roman, the elemental, nor 
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the Mauresque. To enter it is something of a relief, like that 
with which a man returns from the strange beauties of a foreign 
land to his home, where the familiar no longer irritates, but 
soothes a chastened soul. For the rooms at Port Lympne are 
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a compact fairy palace in which one walks, wide-eyed, :s 
though on air. 

“ Everything,” one feels impelled to say with Candide, 
“everything here is as well as in El Dorado.” 





A PROTECTION 





AND A  PERIL.—I 


DUNES ON THE WELSH COAST, LOOKING INLAND OVER THE FIXED DUNES, TOWARDS MOELFRE. 


ERE and there all round our coasts, where the beach 
is sandy and the land low-lying, sand is blown inland 
by every on-shore wind and a line of dunes is_ built 
up. In moderation these sand drifts are a protection 
to the coast, and there are areas in Lincoln, Norfolk 
and Somerset from which the sea is excluded by them alone. 
But, in excess, the advance inland of shifting dunes may become 
a peril. The classic example is the disaster which overtook 
Culbin, on the Moray Firth, in 1694, when fields, woods, houses, 
were all engulfed by the oncoming tide of blown sand. Fortu- 
nately, in this country, the defensive and not the aggressive 
nature of shifting dunes is prominent. But even here and now 
their growth and movement can 
be on a grand scale. All the 
golf links along the Lancashire 
coast, from Blackpool to Liver- 
pool, and the pleasure resorts in 
part, are built upon sand that 
has been piled up within three 
hundred years, and much of it 
within living memory. In John 
Speed’s map of 1610 the coast 
was fringed with “ mosse ’’ and 
“mere.”’ The peat remains of 
these now lie a mile inland, 
buried beneath sand, while 
Southport and St. Annes have 
arisen in front on the new dunes 
with which the receding sea 
has flanked the older coast. 

A dune is usually initiated 
by the presence of some obstacle 
causing the wind to drop the 
sand grains either in front of, 
or in the lee of the object. A 
pebble, a shel], a tuft of grass 
is sufficient for the purpose, as 
may often be seen on a minia- 
ture scale on a beach. The 
difference in the coarseness of 
the sand grains is of itself 
enough to initiate either sand 


ripples, or desert dunes, which are dissimilar chiefly in size. 
But, actually, the only important factor in arresting the blowing 
sand and building our coastal dunes is the presence of sand- 
binding plants which entangle it in the net of their root system, 
and at the same time are able to keep their shoot system above 
the rising pile. Of such there is only a limited number, and only 
one, marram grass, is of paramount importance. 

In speaking of blown sand it is necessary to distinguish 
between the various grades. The lightest particles—flying 
grains—can be lifted by the wind and blown through the air, 
sometimes like a cloud of smoke. These are too widely scattered 
to form a heap when they settle. Heavier grains can be just 
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ed, but drop directly, to be 
(in moved a short distance 
the next gust—hopping 
m point to point. The 
iviest and coarsest grains 
rolled along the ground 
ithout being lifted at all. 
In front of any solid 
«stacle sand will accumulate 
the windward side, with a 
ig, gentle slope up and then 
« sharp drop on the rear, but 
ill in front of the object. The 
coarser grains, rolled up the 
long slope by the wind, are 
arrested at its summit by the 
eddy off the face of the obstacle, 
or in the lee of the heap. 
These may later fall over the 
crest and build a steep lee 
slope, which is accentuated by 
the lifting power of the eddy, 
sufficient to carry away the 
lighter grains and even to scoop 
out and undercut the rear of 
the dune. The wind is therefore 
constantly playing a selective 
part, winnowing out the finer 
particles and carrying them 
further inland. Further, any 
increase in the force of the 
wind causes a removal of sand 
grains that had come to rest 
on the slope and were for the 
time stabilised there. These 
conditions lead inevitably to 
the formation of a second, and 
then of a third, line of dunes 
behind the first; in fact, a 
series of gigantic sand ripples, 
for the system will develop 
itself without any external 
obstacle, and can arise simply 
by reason of the difference in 
grain and the effect of the eddy 
in the lee of the coarser grains. 
If, however, the obstacle 
is a tuft of marram grass, 
vielding to every gust, but at 
the same time breaking the 
force of the wind, the contour 
of the dune is reversed. The 
grains of sand drop in, or in 
the rear of, the tuft, so that 
the leeward face is a long, 
gentle slope. The seaward face 
is steep, with its crest crowned 
with marram grass, and the 
eddy intensifies this feature. 
Here lies the secret, or at least 
half the secret, of the charac- 
teristic and picturesque physi- 
ognomy of the shifting dune ; 
its steep face and_ shelving 
rear, its duplication and redupli- 
cation, ridge upon ridge, and 
every ridge topped with marram 
grass. The other half lies in 
the habit of the marram, to 
which we shall return. Possibly, 
as on certain parts of the Welsh 
coast, the newer dunes are those 
to the rear; but it is not often 
that the sand is blown up 
o rapidly as, for instance, 
tt Dyffryn in Merionethshire. 
Ordinarily, the front line of 
shifting dunes is the youngest, 
and as we shall see in a moment, 
there are often agencies at 
work preparing the beach for 
vet another and newer line in 
front again. Yet within the 
dune complex that lies behind 
there are frequently secondary 
and newer ridges arising from 
the waste of the front line. 
Not only in form, but also 
in vegetation there is a rea 
resemblance between dunes of 
the desert and of the coast. 
In both the plants are, and 
must be, capable of enduring 
drought. So most of the 
provisions and adaptations to 
a dry environment can_ be 
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A LINE OF SALTWORT ABOVE HIGH-WATER MARK AND A 


BANK OF LOW DUNES FORMED BY SEA COUCH GRASS. 





INCIPIENT DUNES ON A SHINGLE BEACH, HUNSTANTON, FORMED BY SEA COUCH GRASS. 








IN THE ABSENCE OF SEA COUCH GRASS MARRAM FORMS THE FRONT LINE (LANCASHIRE COAST). 
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THE GREAT DUNES OF THE SECOND-LINE ON THE LANCASHIRE COAST 


recognised in the plants of the coast. The enormously long tap 
root, the creeping, horizontal rhizome, the cushion habit, spines, 
glaucous or glossy foliage, rolled leaves and felted under-surfaces 
are some of the devices to obtain or conserve the precious 
moisture. Failing such means, the plant must be an annual, or 
at most a biennial, with a brief life cycle. 

Of course the extreme climatic conditions of the desert are 
not present ; the resemblance is confined to the habitat, to the 
“soil.”” But its influence is so paramount as to eclipse all 
local climatic conditions. There is always moisture present in 
the interior of a dune, but the actual amount at all times is 
strictly limited, owing to the almost entire absence of humus. 
The organs to extract it must therefore be exceptionally extensive 
in their range and the plants economical in their consumption 
of it. This scarcity of water applies only to the pure sands ; 
later on in their history marshy places readily arise among the 
dunes. There remains to be noted one negative factor. Salt 
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has no influence on the vegetation of the dunes, for salt water 
is never present. The salt marsh, on silt or mud, is a totally 
different association. 

We turn now to look at the sequence of events, the procession 
of vegetation, by which the bare sand blown up from the beach 
is gradually colonised and stabilised. 

At the outset there is to be found, more or less frequently, 
on the level beach near high water mark an irregular, thin and 
scattered association of a few small plants. They are nearly all 
of them annuals and are all tolerant of salt, for the strand where 
they grow is frequently permeated with salt water. Each indi- 
vidual builds up a miniature but temporary dune, in which it 
may be buried by a high tide or a strong wind. Sea purslane 
(Arenaria peploides), with its glossy, fleshy leaves, is the only 
perennial in the group. Sea rocket (Cakile maritima) is fairly 
common ; saltwort (Salsola kali), with its fleshy but spiny leaves, 
is, perhaps, the most frequent in its occurrence. Rarely, and only 
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ere the conditions have been ” 

form to an unwonted degree, z 

saltwort forms a definite 

| fairly continuous line of 

etation just above high 

y cer mark, as is seen in the 

; Jastration of the strand on the 
¢-merset coast. 

A little further back we 
1e across the sea couch grass 
‘ropyron junceum). It may, 
eed, be mingled with the 
ind plants just mentioned, 
it is tolerant of sea spray. 

fc is not obtrusive anywhere, 
for it is only a slender, short 
erass, and it is sometimes quite 
absent. But typically, where it 
occurs, it forms a line or low 
bank, or a series of detached 
shallow dunes in front of the 
main high dunes. It is a sand 
binder on a small scale and its 
work is done when the sand has 
accumulated to a depth of a 
foot or so. Its peculiar function 
is seen most clearly on a shingle 
beach, where sand is blown up 
from more remote banks. This 
wandering sand is caught by 
sea couch grass and parallel 
lines of incipient dunes form on 
the shingle beach, perhaps fifty 
or a hundred yards in front of 
the dunes proper, as was to be seen at Hunstanton a few years 
ago. From the isolated position of these incipient dunes it 
is obvious that sea couch grass, though a perennial, with an 
extensive creeping rootstock, is distributed and colonises fresh 
areas by seed. 

But it is always marram grass, the “‘ bent’”’ of the golfer, 
the ‘“‘ star grass’’ of the Lancashire sandhills, that dominates 
the high ridges of shifting dunes everywhere. Nothing is more 
familiar than the tufts of its long, arching, sharp-pointed leaves, 
outlining the crest of every hillock; nothing more entrancing 
than the thousand curves, crescents and hollows, ripples and 
dimples, that it and the capricious wind create out of the mobile, 
vagrant sand. We have seen already that these grey-green 
tufts are effective in arresting the sand, but it is the unfamiliar 
parts, the creeping rhizome and network of roots hidden away 
in the sand that bind the sand and form a framework on which 
the dune is built. With this intricate skeleton of fibres and 
cords, marram reinforces the most fluid of all solids until it is 
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IN THE SCRUB OF SEA-THORN. 
cemented into fixed dune. At the same time the defence of 
marram is proof against every fresh incursion of sand, for every 
bud formed on the rhizome may, according to circumstances, 
either push a green shoot up into the light, or become a new runner 
underground. Scarcely ever can it be overwhelmed; though 
the dune may grow 2ft. in a year and in time become 6oft. or 
8o0ft. high, still the grass surmounts it. Like bracken, marram 
grass triumphs by its vigorous vegetative growth underground ; 
distribution by seed is a method of no importance. The value of 
Marram grass in fixing sand has long been known ; its extirpation 
has been frequently prohibited since the time of Elizabeth, and 
leases at Formby, as early as 1711, stipulated for the regular 
planting of star grass each year. 

Though there is so much bare sand on these shifting dunes, 
there are few other plants capable of colonising it. In some 
places the lyme grass, with broader and bluer leaves, shares the 
pioneer work of marram grass, and then slowly, scattered plants 
find a lodgment on the lee slope, or in the hollow behind it. 
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One of the most useful is the sand sedge, its long rootstock 
making a bee-line away from the plant and sending up a stiff 
little offset every foot or so along it. With it may be included 
the red fescue grass. The most showy new comers, however, 
are the sea holly and sea convolvulus, or in other localities the 
burnet rose and the rest-harrow. The sea spurges also, with 
their rich green foliage and autumn colouring, make an appeal 
to those who see them among the sand. 

Behind the first line of dunes there lies a valley intervening 
before the next series of dunes. If it is flat and the sea has 
access to it at high tide, it is likely to be occupied by muddy salt 
marsh ; but this lies outside our subject at present. In its early 
stages the dune valley is still sandy, for there is no sward, and it 
is often overrun by some one shrub that fills the valley and 
overflows on to the ridges on either side. On some coasts this 
is heather, on the Lancashire sandhills it is always the creeping 
willow, and on the east coast, notably through Lincolnshire 
and Norfolk, it is the sea buckthorn (Hippophz rhamnoides) that 
treads on the heels of marram grass. 
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Sea thorn, or sea buckthorn, has a very limited range, but 
it grows in the greatest profusion in these two counties, giving a 
distinctive character to their coasts. It lingers on the links 
behind, invades the churchyards and tops the banks that guard 
the marshland. At its noblest it forms a dense and alm st 
impenetrable thorny scrub, 6ft. or 8ft. high. It has the und: r- 
ground, creeping habit, so successful in sand, and its shoots cn 
penetrate even the asphalt of the new-made drives. Its foliage, 
grey green and silvery, is that of a willow, its long spines and 
clusters of orange berries are its own. 

In the shelter of sea thorn the sand becomes carpeted wiih 
a trailing growth of dewberry, and patches of bitterswect, 
while a taller scrub of elders mingles with it on the landward 
ridges. Still, there is room for annuals and biennials of various 
sorts, particularly the bur-bearers, burdock, cleavers and tlie 
houndstongue, the last widespread on all dunes. 

The latter stages in the development of the dunes as illu:- 
trated by the Lancashire sandhills and their slacks, we mu-t 
hold over for another article. W. B. Crump. 


THE WRITING OF DIARIES 


HERE are many kinds of books included under the 

name of diaries ; some more properly would be called 

chronicles, as when an observer in a position to know 

makes a record that may serve as material for future 

historians of the period in which he lives. He is a 
most useful writer, but more of a reporter than a maker of litera- 
ture. The true diarist deals with himself and his own soul. 
It does not matter to what position he belongs, or even what is 
the nature of his experience, so long as he follows the Shake- 
spearean adage “to thine own self be true.” As Mr. Arthur 
Ponsonby says in his introduction to English Diaries from the 
XVIth to the X Xth Century (Methuen, 21s. net) : 


Roughly speaking, the majority of diaries of eminent people or 

participants in occurrences of historical moment are less good than 
the diaries of those who live out of the beaten track in comparative 
obscurity. It is the life inside and the personality of the writer, not 
the circumstances outside, which help to give the particular quality 
to a diary which cannot be found in other methods of writing. 
This is true as far as it goes, but not much ingenuity is required 
to show that it does not come near the essence of the matter. 
The ideal diarist is one who, in the privacy of his closet, can 
lay aside the posturising, dramatising hypocrisy and theatricalism 
which, to a greater or less extent, leaven the writing and con- 
versation of mankind. He should divest himself of his clothes— 
we do not mean material clothes, but the artificial garments 
in which he conceals his inner self. ‘That is no easy matter, 
as Lord Byron was quick to see when he attempted the keeping 
of a diary. He wrote in it: “ I fear one lies more to one’s self 
than to anyone else.” There are very few people indeed who 
can divest themselves of the conception with which they wish 
to impress other people. The mean person is so prone to 
affect generosity that he actually comes to believe himself gener- 
ous. The poseur in the same way often mistakes his make-up 
for his real self. ‘Thus it requires a vast amount of discrimination 
to appreciate the difference between the reality of a man’s nature 
and the appearance which he wishes to impress upon himself 
and others as the reality. In very tragic circumstances the end 
is achieved, or, rather, comes naturally. The simple words 
with which Captain Scott concluded that diary which he knew 
to be the last expression that would come from him were swept 
clean of unreality. There was, indeed, little in that splendid 
character to be laid aside, but how absolutely true and unexag- 
gerated the words read : 

I do not think we can hope for any better things now. We shall 
stick it out to the end, but we are getting weaker of course, and the 
end cannot be far. It seems a pity, but I do not think I can write more. 

R. Scortr. 

For God’s sake look after our people. 


An uneducated man is more likely to present the truth than 
one whose outlook has been enlarged by much study. One 
of the most interesting diaries is that of Henry Machyn, who 
was an undertaker or furnisher of funeral trappings ‘resident 
in London. If Shakespeare had wished to include such a 
character in one of his dramas, here he was ready made to the 
hand. It is to the trappings of woe that he gives most attention 
when officiating at funerals. The reader feels that he rejoices 
not in the sense of experiencing triumph or anything of that 
kind, but that the business of chronicling a great funeral is a 
very satisfying and important one to him. That of the noble 
King Edward VI was the greatest moan ever heard or seen : 


: both of all sorts of people weeping and lamenting ; and first 
of all went a great company of children in their surplices and clerks 


singing and then his father’s hedeman and then ii heralds and then a 
standard with a dragon and then a great number of his servants in black 
and then another standard with a white greyhound and then after a 
great number of his officers and after them comes more heralds and 
then a standard with the head officer of his house. 


You can see his mouth watering as he describes the pomp : 


And then heralds, Norroy bore the helmet and the crest on horseback 
and then his great banner of arms in embroidery and with divers other 
banners and then came riding Master Clarenceaux with his target with 
his garter and his sword gorgeously and rich, and after Garter with his 
coat armour in embroidery and then more heralds of arms ; and then 
came the chariot with great horses diaped with velvet to the ground 
and every horse having a man on his back in black and every one bearing 
a banner roll of divers kings arms and with scutcheons on their horses 
and then the chariot covered with a crown of gold and on the chariot 
lay a picture lying “‘ recheussly ”’ with a crown of gold and a great 
collar and his sceptre in his hand lying in his robes and the garter about 
his leg and a coat in embroidery of gold 


Even executions are only described from the ceremonial point 
of view, and how common they were in “ Bloody Mary’s”’ reign— 

“almost consecutive” is the author’s phrase. Here is an 
example of the occurrences in a few weeks of the year 1555. 
Three men and “ one drawn upon a hurdle” rode to Tyburn 
to be hanged on July 6th. Two days later three more were 
delivered from Newgate “ and sent into the country to be burned 
for heretics.” Four days after that four men, two priests and 
two laymen, were burnt at Canterbury ; four men were carried 
to the Tower on July 20th, and a shoemaker was burnt at St. 
Edmundsbury on August 2nd. On August 8th a prisoner was 
burnt at Uxbridge. The undertaker makes his personality 
known in every entry. 

That a great artist in letters can be as sincere as the 
most unlettered diarist is made evident from the moving diary 
of Henry Fielding. It was written during the course of that 
journey to Lisbon from which he was never to return. The 
diary is well known, but the passage about which we were 
thinking is that description of himself when the great novelist 
described his own sorry condition as detachedly as he would 
have done that of any of his creations : 

Upon my entrance into the boat I presented a spectacle of the 
highest horror. The total loss of limbs was apparent to all who saw 
me and my face contained marks of a most diseased state if not of death 
itself. Indeed so ghastly was my countenance that timorous women 
with child had abstained from my house for fear of the ill consequences 
of looking at me. 

A diary of great historical importance is that of William 
Dowsing, who was “ Parliamentary Visitor appointed under a 
warrant from the Earl of Manchester for demolishing the super- 
stitious pictures and ornaments of churches etc within the county 
of Suffolk in the years 1643-1644.” His diary was, of course, 
meant as a record, but he evidently gloried in his odious task, 
as noted by the Editor from the use of the first personal pronoun 
singular instead of “we” when anything very atrocious is 
performed, as follows : 

Clare. We brake down 1000 Pictures superstitious; I brake 
down 200; 3 of God the Father and 3 of Christ and the Holy Lamb, 
and 3 of the Holy Ghost like a Dove with Wings ; and the 12 Apostles 
were carved in Wood on the top of the Roof which we gave order to 
take down; and 20 cherubims to be taken down; and the Sun 
_ Moon in the East Windows, by the King’s Arms, to be taken 

own. 

Copdock. I brake down 150 superstitious pictures 2 of God the 
Father and 2 Crucifixes; did deface a cross on the Font and gave 
order to take down a stoneing cross on the Chancel and to levell the 
Steps ; and took a Brass Inscription with ora pro nobis and cujus animae 
propitietur Deus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MEN AND HORSES 
To THE EpITorR. 


in-—I feel rather shy of questioning the 
curacy of such an authority on livestock as 
ouNTRY LiFe, and still more shy of throwing 
,v doubt on the infallibility of Thomas Carlyle : 
ut when you quote approvingly Carlyle’s 
leged statement that ‘‘a man is a greater 
vealth producer than a horse,”’ J feel that figures 
re required to supplement a bald assertion. 
t seems likely that a particular man (say Henry 
ord) is a greater wealth producer than a particu- 
lar horse (say Flying Fox), though even that 
night be difficult to prove if the totai value 
of offspring be included with the wealth pro- 
duced. But I presume that Carlyle’s statement 
eferred to the average man and the average 
horse, and that the amount of wealth produced 
by either would be estimated by deducting 
expenses from returns. Can you or any of your 
readers supply such figures ? I think they would 
be interesting and perhaps surprising in view 
of the fact that so large a proportion of mankind 
and such a small proportion of horses fail to 
give adequate return for the value expended 
on them. Even if Carlyle were right (and his 
statement might be true at one time and not 
at another), how does it prove that a country 
cannot be over-populated ? We all know that 
a farm can be over-stocked.—Guy PorTER. 


UNDER THE GREAT TREE OF 
To THE EpITorR. 
Sir,—The greatest tree in the Americas, though 
not the highest, is in the far south of Mexico, 
at Tule; the highest and, perhaps, the oldest 
is to be found among the Californian sequoias ; 
but in girth and grandeur the cypress of our 
Lady of Tule has no rival. The Aztecs called 
it the Ahuehuetl, but it was a fine old tree at 
the dawn of their history. It must have been a 
great tree in the time of the Toltecs, and was 
before them, too. Perhaps some emperor planted 
it two thousand years ago. Who can say? 
Cortes and his horsemen, on their way to 
Honduras, stood under it four centuries ago, 
and their followers built a chapel there beside 
it, that men might fitly turn from a marvellous 
creation to a marvellous Creator. It is a pleasant 
ride from that Caxaca of which Cortes was 
by Charles V made marquis, ‘“‘the great 
Marquis of the Valley.” The Zapotecs found 
us horses (with hooded stirrups and corded 
bridles), and my wife and I rode out to Tule. 
It was market day in the city, and we threaded 
our way through innumerable Indians and 
droves of asses laden with panniers. The 
astonishment of the Indian women at seeing a 
Jady in riding attire was very amusing. They, 
for their part, pick up their long flounced cotton 
skirts and sit with their bare feet balanced 
on the asses’ shoulders. Flanked by baskets 
and sitting on heaps of merchandise on the 
ass’s back, so they ride to market, often suckling 
a baby the while. But one of their sex astride ! 
“Good Saint Anne!” ‘Jesus Maria!” 
“Look, sister!”? ‘‘ Adios!”? Their conven- 
tions were not our conventions. They carried 
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pigs strung by the legs to the asses’ sides, and 
i They brought 


dangling turkeys and fowls. 
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pots innumerable and baskets of eggs and to- 
matoes and alligator pears. Some Indians on 
foot plunged through the dust, and, waddling 
all across the broad highway, the asses came 
on in droves. When we had ridden out of this 
turmoil into the fresher air, we were in a land 
of wild mimosa and that “ smell of the wattle ”’ 

of which Kipling has written memorable words : 


“The smell of the wattle at Lichtenberg 
Riding in in the rain.” 


But there is no rain in Mexico all the winter 
long, and all odours that come on the air are 
warm. Trees with scarlet flowers bend over us. 
The pomegranate hangs its rosy fruit, the coffee 
berries ripen on the shrubs, the trees that know 
no fall, no nakedness of limb, hang everlasting 
canopies of green. We ride gaily over ploughed 
cornfields and along the borders of plantations 
where sugar canes chatter with the wind. 
Then anon at noon we descry a settlement 
veiled in verdure, and like a green knoll rising 
above it the vast upper storey of a mighty 
tree. There is no need to ask. It must be Tule 
and its tree. And we rode by narrow shady 
lanes between banana palms, date palms and 
flowering shrubs, criss-cross from the highway 
to the tree. Behold a great cliff of wood, grey 
like a willow or an ash, with an under bark of 
nut fibre colour, going upward in a grand 
sweep to the branches. At the five bays of the 
tree one might build five fair-sized houses. 
The roots which run out are like great park 
seats. All is silent, all is beautiful round about 
it. A beggar only is sitting under the tree. 
The large white church behind it reflects a 
blaze of sunshine. A bougainvillaa, 2oft. high, 
is one mass of crimson bloom all attended by 
bees and wasps. The solid white wall which 
runs round, with bloc¢khouse at one corner, 
is unimpaired. On the white facade of the high 
broad church are painted tall Moorish decora- 
tions in an intense royal blue, tall slender 
mosques of gleaming blue and big red empty 
niches for saints beside them. The tree lifts 
its voluminous green bulk higher than the 
church, but all its branches, all its stems and 
leaves, hang, as it were, in reverence to the 
high-placed figure of the Virgin. It is plume- 
leaved, and the tree is held sacred by many 
tribes as the tree of mourning. It has the grand 
dignity of sorrow for the dead. What a tree! 
A hundred horses could stand under it. Half 
way up, in the midst of the giant growth, 
starts straight and bolt upright a new tree 
larger itself than any King Charles’s Oak, 
larger even than that tree in Palestine under 
which the Greek monks tell you Abraham and 
Sarah entertained their Lord. The German 
Baron Humboldt, famous traveller in his day, 
scratched his name on it in the year 1802— 
the only name, the only vandalism which has 
been permitted. It is a perfect tree in full 
maturity, the same species of cypress as the 
Tree of the Dreadful Night at Mexico City, 
but in incomparably better condition and 
much larger and older. If it could tell its story, 
the lingering of Cortes and his men in its shade 
would be but a page. For it must ever have 
attracted the attention of whoever passed that 
way. The old cities, like Mitla, twenty miles 
away, are choked in dust ; but with the freshness 
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of spring the tree lives on. Outside the 
walled churchyard which holds the tree is the 
town plaza, swarming with wasps, but without 
gardens or bandstand or any of the common 
adornments of such places, not even a statue 
of Juarez. But there is an old portal and one 
shut shop bearing the curious name of La 
Vuelta al Mundo (the Return to the World). 
But they have all gone their way, those who 
sat under the tree in ages past, and none return 
to tell us how it was in their day. So—we to 
our horses once more, leaving, like the others, 
the tree behind, like old Time itself —STEPHEN 
GRAHAM. 


THE WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION 


To THE EpIror. 

Sir,—There is not much encouragement given 
to people to give information of infringements 
of the Wild Birds’ Protection Act when offenders 
are let off as in a case brought before the 
Lancaster County Bench a short time ago. 
The man was guilty of a triple offence: (1) 
Shooting a protected bird ; (2) carrying a gun 
without a licence ; (3) shooting on a high road. 
All honour to the Inspector of the R.S.P.C.A. 
who reported the case; but under such con- 
ditions neither private individuals nor the 
police are likely to report infringements in 
future. The Act is so framed that it can be 
evaded only too easily as it is. The lapwing, 
or green plover, is protected in Lancashire all 
the year round, yet it is seen in scores hanging 
up in game shops all over the county, when 
three more words in the Act would have made 
such a thing impossible. In one village on 
the coast a constable of the County Police 
was actually shooting these protected birds 
all last winter! The clause in the Act relating 
to plovers’ eggs is also a dead letter owing to 
the omission of three simple words. Is it 
intentional? we might well ask. The man, 
in addition, was not only using a gun without 
a licence, but discharging it upon the high 
road. Local men have been fined before now 
for merely carrying a part of a gun without a 
licence! What the magistrates on the bench 
did not know was that the man in question 
also shot a. pheasant on land belonging to one 
of them, also from the high road and without 
a licence !—H. W. RosInson. 


ACT. 


IN A BELGIAN FOREST. 


To THE EpDiTorR. 

Sir,—Near Brussels there is a very large wood 
called ‘‘ La Forét de Soignes.”’ It has a valley 
in it which is interesting to see, especially at 
this time of the year. The hills on each side 
and the valley itself are covered with the plant 
which is so dear to the people in the south of 
France, viz., garlic. This plant flowers at the 
beginning of May. On account of the number 
of plants there, this part of the wood is named 
““Le Fond des Ails”’ (Garlic Valley). The 
small wild white flowers can be seen everywhere 
and the scent reminds one of thousands of 
joints being roasted. One of the prints repre- 
sents the plant itself, and the other is a 


general view.—R. BERGER. 





WILD GARLIC. 
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A PORTUGUESE CASTLE. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—I am sending you a snapshot of the 
famous tower or castle of S. Vicente de Belem, 
which is situated on the bank of the Tagus a 
little below Lisbon. It was planned by Dom 
Joio II to exchange salutes with the Torre 
Velha—built on the other side of the river by 
Dom Joao I—and eventually built in the reign 
of Dom Manoel and completed in 1521. One 
of the most remarkable things about the tower 
is the Royal saloon which has a veranda looking 
on the sea, bearing above it the arms of Portugal 
and the emblems of Dom Manoel. A peculiarity 
is that,while the roof is elliptic, the hall is square, 
with the result that two observers, posted on 





TORRE DE BELEM. 


opposite angles, can communicate with each 
other, when others in the middle, and much 
nearer, can hear nothing.—T. A. 


CASAR AND ALINOUR. 
To THE EpirTor. 


Sir,—This photograph may, I think, interest 
your readers. The beautiful dog was my dear 
companion and also my “ charge ”’ throughout 
the years I spent in Moldavia, and his name 
was Cesar. To him one day there arrived at 
the chateau three companions from Africa, one 
a gazelle, which we christened Alinour, the 
others, two particularly fine chameleons. 
Cesar instinctively saw in that distinguished 
arrival from Africa a great responsibility 
to rest upon his own shoulders. In a 
few days he could be left in charge of the 
gazelle. Alinour, too, quickly won the hearts 
of everybody, as it learned to follow us, a la 
Cesar. Soon the leash was entirely discarded ; 
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A STACK IN ORKNEY. 


nothing more irksome than a red ribbon collar, 
adorned with a coquettish rose, hampered the 
freedom of this spirit of the desert. On 
emerging from its stable slumbers it first took 
breakfast with its mistress on the terrace (and 
that breakfast, whatever it ate before or after, 
consisted of nothing less than chocolate, honey 
and such things), after which they enjoyed a 
ramble round the park. If we reclined and 
indulged in meditation, Caesar and Alinour 
lay side by side at our feet. With evening, 
Cesar thought it his bounden duty to act 
cavalier, and duly escorted graceful little Alinour 
to the stable door, where he naively stole a kiss. 
But, as my picture shows, Czsar also liked 
to be caressed, and so he gently reminded 
his mistress that he too was sitting by. 
had forgotten to touch upon the character of the 
chameleons. Ungrateful, crawling “‘ beasts ”’! 
Taking gross advantage of the freedom allowed 
them, they, one day, just walked away.— 
IsABEL TRUMPER. 


FURTHER FOOTPRINT SUPERSTITIONS. 
To THE EpDITor. 


Sir,—Anyone who was interested in my letter 
under this title in your issue of May trgth 
may care to know that in some parts of 
Germany the peasantry consider that if 
you drive a coffin-nail into a footmark its 
late owner will fall lame, and that there 
will be an actual wound in his foot to cor- 
respond with the print of the nail in sand 
or soil. Teutonic huntsmen still take the same 
means in order to run down deer and other 
game, sticking a coffin-nail (an object of 
peculiar potency, apparently, to the German 
mind) into the animal’s tracks. A rather 
pretty love-charm, as practised by the South 
Slavs, ordains that a girl must dig up the 
earth which contains the footprints of her 
loved one and place it in a pot, setting therein 
a marigold plant. As the flower grows and 
blooms and thrives so will the man’s love in- 
crease: if the flower dies, his love will wither 
and die also— Vio_et M. METHLEY. 


HOW TO MAKE SALMON 


To THE EDITOR. 


NETS. 


Sir,—Can any of your readers tell me the 
name of a book (illustrated if possible), and 
where to be had, which gives full particulars 
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how to make nets for salmon, pike and eel 
giving size and shape of each net and prop 
mesh ?—C. S. BucKLEY WILLIAMS. 


FIGHTING THE WIND. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The enclosed photograph of a stac 
of corn in Orkney may interest your reade: 
for it will be seen that to prevent it 
being blown down it is elaborately boun 
and corded, the upper part of the rick beir 
roped to the lower portion to prevent the t 
blowing away. Bothin Orkney and in Shetla: 
the wind is a foe that must never be forgotte: 
for in these treeless islands it can blow with 
vengeance, and so the farmers and crofte 
have to take their precautions.—FRAN¢ 
Parr. 


IRONWORKS OF 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—While it is of earlier date, the firebac! 
of Richard Lenard of Brede is not so interestin 
as a pictorial representation of a Sussex iror 
works as the clock dial illustrated in CouNTRY 
Lire of March 31st. The dial shows the entir: 
process—the digging of the ore, the felling o/ 
the trees, and the conversion of the wood int: 
charcoal; the blast furnace with the water- 
wheel for working the bellows, the millpond, 
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THE FIREBACK OF RICHARD LENARD OF 
BREDE. 


and the casting house in front of the furnace ; 
the finery in which the pig or cast-iron produced 
in the furnace is converted into wrought-iron ; 
the forge with its hammer worked by a water- 
wheel ; and it shows some of the articles pro- 
duced at the furnace—a gun, cannon-balls, 
and a fireback. The fireback does not show 
nearly so much, and what it does contain is not 
so clear. The back was made in three different 
sizes ; necessarily a different pattern or model 
was made for each size, but the design is 
substantially the same throughout. The figure 
in the centre is, presumably, the founder or 
ironmaster himself, attended by his dog; in 
his right hand he holds a sledge-hammer. 
The inscription along the top reads “‘ Richard 
Lenard Founder at Bred Fournis,”’ and under- 
neath is the date 1636. In the top left-hand 
corner is a shield, the hammer, and the tongs 
or pincers are readily distinguished ; what the 
other quarterings represent is not so clear— 
it has been suggested that one is a pick and 
the other a bell or a weight. In the top left- 
hand corner is a bracket supported by a scroll 
and carrying a jug, a tankard and a goblet. 
In the bottom right-hand corner is a representa- 
tion of a fireback bearing the letters R.L. 
The wheelbarrow to the left of the figure is 
unmistakable ; below it is what seems to be 
a skep or basket, such as might be used for 
supplying charcoal to the furnace. What the 
hatched circle to the left of the barrow is 
meant for is not known—it may be a heap of 
ore or charcoal. There is difficulty also about 
the three articles between the legs of the figure ; 
one looks like a weight, another like a pot, 
and the third may be a ladle with the handle 
extending to the right. Coming to the bottom 
left-hand corner, here we have the furnace 
with the flames issuing from the top, and in 
front of it the casting house where the metal 
was tapped from the furnace and run into 
moulds. The furnace was built of stone ; 
externally it was square in plan with tapering 
sides. Brede, it may be stated, is about five 
miles north of Hastings—Ruys JENKINS. 
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TOP GALLANT & MUMTAZ MAHAL 


SOME IMPRESSIONS 


S 1 write the Derby situation is still most complicated. 

It might have been thought that as we approached 

nearer to the race, with the passing of time and the 

ticking off of events bearing on the biggest event of 

all, the situation would become clearer. The New- 

market Stakes has been decided and the fog still enshrouds 

the whole fascinating problem. One’s memory goes back to a 

year ago when Pondoland won the Newmarket Stakes after 

having been second to St. Louis, in front of Captain Cuttle, for 

the Two Thousand Guineas. From that moment Mr. Sol Joel, 

the owner of that horse, believed that the Derby would be won 

by the son of his 1915 New Derby winner. He might possibly 

have done so, only something went wrong with him some days 

before Epsom, and he could only run as a patched-up horse. 

It is recognised now that he did not beat anything of much 

account in that Newmarket Stakes, but this was not the view 
a year ago at this time. 

This year the race has been won by a colt not entered for 
the Derby. The fact is just as well, I am sure, for the owners 
of any fancied horses in that race. I refer to Top Gallant, 
and he, by his comfortable win, has established himself 
as the best three year old so far seen in public. Were he in the 
Derby I suggest that he would be favourite for that race to-day, 
notwithstanding that he would have a formidable rival, at any 
rate in the betting, in Town Guard, a tremendous favourite with 
many people, in spite cf having foregone his engagements 
both in the Two Thousand Guineas and the Newmarket Stakes. 
When Top Gallant won the Victoria Cup at Hurst Park under 
the big weight for a three year old of 7st. 13lb., I became convinced 
that he was a three year old right out of the ordinary. But there 
is more to go on than that. Think of what he did in the race 
for the Craven Stakes when, at his first appearance in public, 
and when not properly wound up, he ran an awfully good race 
against Light Hand and Ellangowan, endeavouring, according 
to the conditions of the race, to give each of them 15lb. The 
point to bear in mind is that Light Hand was fully expected to 
win that race, and if he had not gone wrong in consequence of 
being ‘‘ jarred,” I have no doubt he would be figuring at a com- 
paratively short price for the Derby to-day. 

Ellangowan, which was third in that Craven Stakes, later 
won the Two Thousand Guineas and so paid a further tribute to 
Top Gallant. Thus he looked ear-marked to win the Newmarket 
Stakes, notwithstanding the presence in the field of Twelve 
Pointer. The wonder, indeed, is that the latter should have 
been so very much fancied in the circumstances to win. The 
fact points to a disinclination to accept as correct his running for 
the Two Thousand Guineas, in which, it will be remembered, he 
lost ground and then finished fifth after swerving about a good 
deal. I really thought that Top Gallant would be an odds-on 
chance, but the relief in Twelve Pointer kept him easy in the 
market and never did he give the idea of going to odds-on. 
The judge said that Top Gallant won by a length and a half, 
but not from Twelve Pointer. There was an intervener in the 
filly Teresina, and I am afraid that this latest running puts 
Twelve Pointer quite out of court for the Derby. 

Teresina is a filly by Tracery from Blue Tit, the dam of 
Blue Dun, and that record-priced yearling, Blue Ensign, never 
able to win a race for Lord Glanely after he gave 14,500 
guineas for him. Her forward running here was something in 
the nature of a surprise, and yet, though never properly trained 
as a two year old, she was always regarded as being most 
promising, especially by the Hon. George Lambton, who bought 
her as a yearling as, indeed, he bought all the Aga Khan’s horses 
as vearlings. She is a very nice filly, and in spite of the presence 
of the One Thousand Guineas winner, Tranquil, in the race, I 
would accept Teresina as a serious proposition for the Oaks. 

It was during the Secend Spring Meeting at Newmarket 
last week that early risers who chose to make a pilgrimage to 
the Limekilns on the Wednesday morning saw Town Guard 
put up a great Derby gallop. He simply pulverised Knockando, 
second, beaten only a head, for the Two Thousand Guineas, and 
if the form be correct, if Knockando has not gone the wrong way 
since his race, then the form as disclosed in this gallop points to 
Town Guard being a good thing for the Derby. Let me confess 
that it was the most impressive gallop for the Derby I have ever 
seen on the Limekilns, and though I never saw Spearmint in 
private when in training for his 1906 Derby, I am assured that 
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Town Guard went like he did prior to his Derby triumph. 
On the face of things it seems a sign of weakness that Town 
Guard should have been made to dodge both the Two Thousand 
Guineas and the Newmarket Stakes, that also he should have 
been twice subjected to a course of physic in a comparatively 
short time. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that the trainer is the 
only man who can judge best in these matters. I must confess 
to having been prejudiced against Lord Woolavington’s colt a 
little while ago, and it is a fact beyond all question that he was 
going most indifferently in his gallops at one time. But that is 
all ‘shoved behind ’’ him, as Kipling once wrote on another 
subject, and, as I write, Town Guard is working like a potential 
winner of the Derby. 

Do not assume that this is a one horse Derby in any sense. 
Papyrus has gained in favour by reason of the smocth way in 
which he won the Chester Vase, although they did not go at any 
pace on a ridiculous course. But that form was approved when 
later at Newmarket Triumph, second to Papyrus at Chester, 
won the Burwell Plate of a mile and-half. I am sure that his 
Epsom jockey, Donoghue, thought more highly of his mount after 
the race at Chester and the win of Triumph. Then in regard 
to Pharos, I certainly thought that he went better than Tranquil 
when galloped with the filly on the same morning as Town Guard 
was seen to go so well. It was also in his favour that Simon Pure 
dead heated for the Jubilee Handicap under a considerable weight, 
for the fact reminded us of how Pharos had very easily beaten: 
Simon Pure at 2olb. 

Of course I would expect any horse with a chance for the 
Derby to beat Simon Pure at such weights, but I would be still 
more reassured after seeing what Simon Pure was capable of 
doing at Kempton Park. . Pharos is considerably esteemed for 
the Derby—that fact is well known—and as regards conforma- 
tion he is surely made for the course. It would be a fine thing 
were he to win the Derby for Lord Derby, and the wish is father to 
the thought in a great many cases ; but my mind is full of what I 
saw Town Guard do in that gallop I have referred to, and, by 
comparison, Pharos does not loom so prominently in the picture. 

One cf the winners at Newmarket last week—in many 
respects the most interesting winner of the new season 
me of two incidents, which I do not suppose will ever fade in the 
memories of those who, like myself, witnessed them. One was. 
when The Tetrarch was first produced in public in the Spring 
of 1913. Then his phenomenal powers were revealed for the 
first time, and, as history tells, he only ran as a two year old and 
was never beaten. In due course he went to his owner’s stud 
in Ireland and instantly became famous as a sire of winners of 
high class. Now I recall the last yearling sales at Doncaster 
when a perfectly lovely grey yearling by The Tetrarch from Lady 
Josephine was led into the ring. She instantly commanded 
everyone’s attention because of her fine size, her abnormal 
development in general, and her suggestion of immense possi- 
bilities. 
had produced Lady Juror, a filly of three years of age, doing very 
well for her lessee, Mr. Somerville Tattersall. 

It was agreed that she was the gem of the Sledmere collection 
of yearlings. Then came the bidding, and rapidly bids jumped 
from thousand to thousand until Mr. George Lambton finally 
secured her for the Aga Khan at 9,100 guineas. I expect’ he 
had an unlimited commission and that he meant having her at 
any price. The next the public see of her is under her Hindustani 
name of Mumtaz Mahal, months later, much developed by 
generous Nature, and a trained racehorse. They saw her com- 
manding perscnality in the paddock last week at Newmarket, 
and very soon they were to see her emulating what her sire 
did on the same course almost to the letter. He went right 
away from his field and sailed ahead, with the others following 
at an interval. It was the same with Mumtaz Mahal. She was 
out in front before they had gone fifty yards, and finally we 
onlookers stood, rather flabbergasted, to see her win in a canter 
by several lengths from what I am sure was a pretty good field. 


reminded 





Moreover, she was bred on winning lines, for her dam 


It was, indeed, an auspicious debut, and the Aga Khan is 
to be envied his good fortune in acquiring such a treasure. 
Other owners have spent big sums on yearling bloodstock, also 
from the famuos Sledmere paddocks, but they have not drawn such 
a prize. The truth is that the Aga Khan enlisted the help of two 
very fine trainers and judges of bloodstock. Thus most of the credit 
for winners like Cos, Mumtaz Mahal, Paola, and others belongs 
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in the first instance to Mr. George Lambton, who did the actual 
buying at auction after making up his mind what to buy), and 
Mr. R. C. Dawson, who has had the training of them. Mumtaz 
Mahal, I believe, is rather a temperamental young lady, and he 
has had to be extra careful with her lest her big endowment of 
nervous energy should overflow, but nothing could have been more 
exemplary than her behaviour on the occasion of her debut. 
Two other Sledmere bred youngsters finished behind Mumtaz 
Mahal last week. One was the charming Strait Lace, a daughter 
of Son-in-Law, and Stolen Kiss. Actually, she was trying to give 
away glb., so that there was much merit in the fact that she 
finished second. The other Sledmere bred one was Lady in 
Grey, by Roi Herode from Allash, and, therefore, a three-parts 
sister to Trash, very good as a two year old. She cost 1,000 
guineas on the same morning as Mumtaz Mahal made over nine 
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times more, but, with more time may win a race this season 
Swynford, as the sire of the One Thousand Guineas winne: 
Tranquil, and of Top Gallant, the winner of the Victoria Cup and 
the Newmarket Stakes, is quite the sire of the season. Much 
however, will depend on what horses win the two classic race 
at Epsom. A win for Town Guard would set Hurry On goin; 
strongly again, while of his rivals we have Pharos by Phalaris 
Papyrus by Tracery, Ellangowan by Lemberg, and so on 
Swynford crops up in connection with the Oaks through Tranquil 
but it is not unlikely that there may be some stiff oppositioi 
to her from Teresina, which is a stayer and a charming daughte1 
of Tracery. For the time being, however, Swynford is quite th: 
sire of the moment, and you could not wish to have better example 
in a physical sense, apart from their high class, than Top Gallant 
and Tranquil. PHILIPPOS. 





THE MOND COLLECTION 


By ‘TANCRED BORENIUS. 


HE National Gallery has, in the 

course of its history, been en- 

riched by several bequests of 

whole collections of pictures, but 

among the accessions thus re- 
ceived there are few which can rival in 
importance the collection formed by the 
late Dr. Ludwig Mond, the famous 
scientist, and now shortly to be publicly 
exhibited at Trafalgar Square. It may 
be recalled how, under the terms of Dr. 
Mond’s will, some fifty or sixty pictures 
were left to the National Gallery, on con- 
dition that at least three-fourths of the 
number be accepted by the Trustees, who 
at the same time were given power to 
supplement the bequest by pictures 
selected from among others belonging to 
Dr. Mond and not expressly left to the 
National Gallery. Aninteresting and novel 
feature in the willis the clause which stipu- 
lates that any pictures not chosen by the 
Trustees of the National Gallery are to 
be offered to museums of standing “ in 
Europe or Canada.’’ The whole bequest 
was only to become operative after the 
death of Mrs. Ludwig Mond, which 
occurred but a few days ago, on May 16th. 

In forming the collection, which has 
been disposed of in such a public-spirited 
fashion, Dr. Mond was mainly guided 
by the advice of Dr. J. P. Richter, the 
well known expert. The predominating 
feature in the collection is supplied by the 
work of the Italian school, and among 
these the schools of Northern Italy are 
particularly well and plentifully repre- 
sented. The National Gallery is already 
rich in works of these schools, but some 
of the Mond pictures cannot but have the 
effect of raising still higher that level of 
excellence. Among examples of Early 
Masters we find that very rare thing, 
an undoubted ‘‘ Madonna and Child En- 
throned,”’ by Gentile Bellini, the brother 
of Giovanni Bellini, the central figure 
of the Venetian school of the fifteenth 
century, who is himself represented in 
the Mond Collection by a very noble and 
impressive interpretation of a theme 
which especially appealed to the artist 
at the beginning of his career, “‘ The 
Lamentation over the Dead Christ.” 
There are two delightful figures of saints, 
the wings of a triptych, by that charming 
artist among the following of Giovanni 
Bellini, Cima da Conegliano; and of the 
Venetian Masters of the mature Renais- 
sance, Titian is present, with an absolute 
masterpiece, a ‘‘ Madonna and Child,”’ 
belonging to that last phase of the aged 
master’s career, when his _ handling 
acquires a boldness and his colouring 
a richness which make his earlier work, 
wonderful though it is, seem almost timid 
and cold by comparison. 

In addition to these and other 
fine North Italian pictures, there are, 
however, also a number of very re- 
markable Florentine and. Umbrian paint- 
ings in the collection. The series of 





THE CITTA DI CASTELLO CRUCIFIXION. 
Painted by Raphael (circa 1502) when still dominated by the manner of Perugino. 
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SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST. ZENOBIUS, BY BOTTICELLI. 


Botticellis in the National Gallery is thus increased by two superb 
examples of the Master’s late manner, here reproduced: they 
represent a number of incidents from the legend of St. Zenobius, 
a saint who was very popular in Florence. From their size 
and shape it seems likely that these two panels formed part of 
some large piece of furniture, like a cassone, or wedding chest : 
and in the almost morbid intensity of feeling which governs 
the conception of the subjects, these two pictures are most typical 
of the individual bent of their author, more especially during 
the closing years of his career. Passing over a number of other 
interesting Florentine works, we then come to one of the gems 
of the collection, the great “‘ Crucifixion ’’ by Raphael, of which 
we also give a reproduction. St. Jerome and the Magdalen, 
kneeling in the foreground, and the Virgin and St. John, standing 
a little further back, are here grouped round the crucified Christ, 
while two angels, hovering in the air, are receiving His blood 
in chalices: in the background is seen a typically Umbrian 


landscape with gently undulating hills. This picture was painted 
as an altarpiece for the church of S. Domenico in Citta di Castello, 
a little Umbrian city ; at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
it had passed into the collection of Cardinal Fesch, Napoleon’s 
uncle, and subsequently belonged to the Earl of Dudley, at whose 
sale, in 1892, it was purchased for Dr. Mond for 10,600 guineas. 
The picture was painted about 1502 or 1503, when Raphael 
was yet only a youth of about nineteen or twenty: it shows 
him still clinging very closely to the manner of his teacher, 
Pietro Perugino, but raising the style of the older artist to a 
degree of infinitely greater intensity and delicacy of expression. 
It is undoubtedly one of the most important examples of Raphael’s 
early Umbrian manner that have come down to us. 

Enough has been said to indicate the importance of the 
latest addition to the treasures at Trafalgar Square: and the 
day when the Mond collection will be publicly visible is one which 
all lovers of art are eagerly waiting for. 





GOLFING WISDOM 


WING to the intervention of Whitsuntide I must 

write this article before watching the match for the 

Walker Cup at St. Andrews. The Championship 

has, however, left me with plenty to ruminate on 

and, I hope, something to say. After watching 

good players for a whole week one ought always to learn some 
valuable lesson even if one be too old to profit by it. Two 
players in particular struck me as teaching lessons that golfers 
should lay to heart. The more obvious was Mr. Wethered’s. 
It was simply this—not to hit too hard. That is obvious, but 
it is not on that account easy. It must have happened to all 
of us at times to realise that we are slogging at the ball far too 
hard and so to hit rather more gently with very excellent effect. 
But the improvement is generally but temporary. All too soon 
we exaggerate the gentleness and then we do not hit the ball 
at all. Wise men have lectured Mr. Wethered before now on 
the subject, and he had frequently tried, unless I am mistaken, 
to modify his tremendous hitting, but he never could hit on the 
via media. Now he has done it. I do not quite know how 
and I do not suppose he does either. One or two things I do 
know. He has, on Mr. Hilton’s advice, taken to a slightly more 
upright club, so that he can stand more upright and have the 
ball, as it were, more under him—two things he can very well 
efford with his height. Also, whether unintentionally or other- 
\"ise, he has modified his very wide stance and the wider the 
stance the fiercer the wrench of the body, the greater the effort. 
sut apart from this he has hit on that intangible art of playing 

‘ within himself,’”’ as to which no definite rule can be laid down. 
t is a problem which everyone conscious of hitting too -fast 

aust work out for himself, hoping that all of a sudden light may 

»e vouchsafed to him. ‘ 
The other lesson was that taught by Mr. Ouimet. It was 

the value of rhythm. We all knew that before, but I never saw 
anyone illustrate it better than Mr. Ouimet. One golfer of my 
acquaintance, after watching the great American player for a 
few holes, went out and played better than he had done for 
years. Mr. Ouimet’s admirable bacillus of rhythm had infected 
him. Of course, it is very easy to talk about rhythm and very 
hard to define what we mean, but in Mr. Ouimet’s case I think 
we really do get a clue to how that beautiful smoothness of 
movement is attained. He simply does to perfection what all 
the books tell us to do. His turn of the shoulders—call it 
* pivoting ” or “ rotation’ or what you will—is, as near as may 
be, ideal. It is perfectly free and yet not in the least degree 
exaggerated. It is as beautifully smooth as is Mr. John Ball’s 
movement, and that is the highest praise possible. Of course, 
everybody who can hit a golf ball at all has this pivoting movement 
to some extent, but most of us spoil it by introducing something 
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of a jump. Not so Mr. Ouimet. He simply puts the club 
behind the ball, turns, re-turns and away goes the ball. And 
in a less perfect degree most other American golfers do the 
same. They understand the fundamental value of this “ pivot- 
ing,’ and they work at it till it becomes an integral part of their 
method. We know that it is important, but we do not act 
on our knowledge. 

This rhythmical turn is a part not only of Mr. Ouimet’s 
driving, but of all his other strokes. No doubt it is an optical 
illusion, but he seems to swing and turn to some microscopic 
degree even in his putting. At any rate he gives the onlooker 
just the same feeling of rhythm on the green as on the tee. As 
one spectator remarked, he putts in waltz time. Mr. Croome 
has before now preached the ingenious doctrine of internally 
humming a waltz tune while playing golf. It is possible that 
Mr. Ouimet never heard of it, but he certainly lives up to it. 
He almost makes one wonder whether the importance of keeping 
rigidly still on the green has not been rubbed into us too hard 
and so made us wooden and unrhythmic. 

There is a more general lesson that many British players 
might learn from the Americans, and that is to play briskly. 
To take care and take time is very proper, but there is a limit 
to surveyings of the surrounding scenery and prolonged grovel- 
lings on the ground. Some years ago the Americans were 
painfully, laboriously slow. They took, for example, many 
practice swings. But they realised that it was tiresome and 
did no good, and mended their ways. The mantle of slowness 
has now fallen on our shoulders, and I think it is time we tried 
to cast it off. To be sure it is unreasonable to expect a golfer 
to omit any procedure which will help him to play his 
best. When somebody criticised Dr. Willing for his rather 
elaborate ritual on the green, Walter Hagen, who was looking 
on, remarked, ‘‘ Well, you must remember that no one is going 
to help the Doctor get the ball into the hole except himself.” 
That is perfectly sound. The only question is whether solemnity 
carried beyond a certain point does in fact help anybody. It 
is reported, I do not know how truly, that one British player 
took twenty minutes by the watch to play the third hole at 
Deal, with which he was well acquainted before. Take off 
five minutes for human mendacity and still the time seems 
unnecessarily long. There could have been no better lesson 
for us all than to watch the match between two of our 
visitors, Mr. Ouimet and Mr. Neville. Both played, and espe- 
cially putted, admirably. It was a desperately close match 
fought out to the last hole, and yet it was played through- 
out with a cheerful briskness that it was a pleasure to see. 
Fas est et ab hoste doceri and still more should we learn from 
our friends. BERNARD DARWIN. 
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STRAWBERRY HILL AUCTIONS 


F the late George Robins, a famous 
auctioneer of the Early Victorian period, 
could revisit the glimpses of the moon 
it would be interesting to study his 
expression and remarks were a catalogue 
of the coming auction at Strawberry Hill 
put before him. It might be recalled to him 
that, in his own words, he was “ the individual 
who has received instructions from the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Waldegrave, to dis- 
tribute to the world the unrivalled and wondrous 
collection at Strawberry Hill, formed by his 
Lordship’s great ancestor, Horace Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, and has thus had placed within his 
power the ability to enrich the royal and national 
collections of every civilised country, the galleries 
of the cognoscenti, and the cabinets of ama- 
teurs, in every class of the highest walks of art.”’ 

Placing before him the catalogue prepared 
by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, by order 
of the Dowager Lady Michelham, of the five 
days’ auction beginning next Monday, May 28th, 
we might ask him whether he still thought that 
his own auction, just over eighty years ago, 
although it took twenty-four days, could now 
claim ‘‘ that no future sale can by any possi- 
bility enter into rivalry with it.” 

George Robins, addicted though he was 
to exaggeration of the importance of his own 
auctions, would doubtless lay his hand upon 
his heart, and say that the thing that struck 
him most forcibly about next week’s auction 
was this, astonishment that it should ever 
have been possible to reassemble within 
Walpole’s Twickenham mansion a collection 
rivalling, if not in some ways excelling, that 
which he dealt with eighty-one years ago. 

If this were an appropriate occasion, we 
might indulge in speculations as to what the 
great Early Victorian salesman might say 
about the catalogue, its illustrations, its eloquent 
simplicity and directness, the ninety-five pages 
of printed items, embracing over 1,500 lots. 

The view concludes to-day (Saturday) 
and the sale opens at one o’clock next Monday. 
The contents of the reception rooms are to 
be sold on Monday and Tuesday ; the pictures, 
drawings and engravings, statuary and books, 
on Wednesday; and the two closing days 
are given up to the bedroom furniture and 
miscellany of a mansion. 

A long reference to Strawberry Hill— 
*“*A Gothic Vatican of Greece and Rome ’”— 
appeared in the Estate Market page of CouNTRY 
Lire of February 3rd last (page 163), and, as 
regards the fascinating and much- debated 
structure itself, we can only now refer the reader 
to that. The estate is to come under the 
hammer next month. The ‘“‘ Works of. the 
Earl of Orford ”’ gives an account of the house, 
and there is that ballad by William Pulteney, 
Earl of Bath: 

““Some cry up Gunnersbury, 

For Sion some declare ; 

And some say that with Chiswick House 
No villa can compare. 

But ask the beaux of Middlesex 
Who know the country well, 

If Strawb’ry Hill, if Strawb’ry Hill 
Don’t bear away the bell?” 

Proud of his purchase, Walpole, col- 
laborating with his friend Bentley, the artist, 
expanded ‘“‘ Strawberry Hill Shot,” renamed 
by dropping the last word, into the elaborate 
Gothic example of which a view forms the 
frontispiece to the furniture catalogue. Wal- 
pole’s transformation of Strawberry Hill 
absorbed his energy in the years 1753-76. 

The collection for sale, next Monday- 
Friday, for the Dowager Lady Michelham, 
contains superb items, a mere list of which would 
fill two or three pages of this issue. The cata- 
logues illustrate some of the pieces, such as 
the ebony ormolu-mounted cabinets (Lot 211) 
and the William and Mary marqueterie walnut 
long-case clock with painted dial (Lot 332) ; 
and the pictures, naturally, fill many pages. 
Perhaps, as indicative of their value, if we had 
to name but one, it would be that glorious 
masterpiece, ‘‘ The Grand Canal, Venice,” 
by J. W. M. Turner (Lot 624), though there 
are others that equally merit reference. Once 
more, the view is to-day (Saturday), and the 
auction opens next Monday. 


BREAK-UP OF POLES COMPLETED. 


HE late Sir Ernest George, R.A., was 
architect of Poles, which he designed 

in the Elizabethan style on the site of the 
original mansion. -The oak panelled entrance 


hall, a finely oak panelled galleried hall, with 
tapestry from 8ft. upwards, and an oak beamed 
ceiling, an imposing oak staircase having 
carved newels and strapwork balusters, a 
drawing-room, soft. by 22ft. 6ins., also panelled, 
and the library, panelled in rosewood and 
fitted with buhl and rosewood bookcases, 
very effective panelling in other rooms, and 
some richly carved mantelpieces, are among its 
salient features. The golf course in the park 
was laid out by Harry Vardon. Three-quarters 
of a mile of fishing in the river Rib, preserved 
until the fateful year, 1914, and shooting 
showing bags of 1,000 pheasants and a total 
of over 3,000 of all sorts, indicate that Poles 
was in its entirety a very attractive property, 
all the more so that it is in Herts within an 
hour’s motor run from London. The whole 
estate, of 1,246 acres, was sold by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons to clients of Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co., who offered it in 
lots at Hertford last March in conjunction 
with the local firm, Messrs. Braund and Oram. 
The contract has just been signed for the 
last of the lots, completing the piecemeal 
disposal of the entire estate. 

Hindhead freehold residential property, 
Tarnmoor, has been sold before the advertised 
date of auction by Messrs. C. Bridger and Son 
by order of Mrs. Strickland-Constable. Tarn- 
moor stands 8o0oft. up, a mile from Gibbet 
Hill, which is within inches of gooft. above 
sea-level, and it is close also to Hindhead and 
Liphook golf courses. The house is modern, 
dating only from 1908, and in the lay-out of 
the grounds of 32 acres a most skilful use was 
made of the pine and heather covered slopes, 
so that the illusion of being many times its 
real area is conveyed. There is a rose walk 
of three-quarters of a mile. Hunting is had 
with various packs in the district, and for 
fishing there are Frensham Lakes. 

Among the town houses just sold by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. is No. 46, Grosvenor 
Street, formerly occupied by Sir Edgar Speyer. 
The purchasers are the American Women’s 
Club. The property, designed by Messrs. 
Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey, contains 
thirty-one bed and dressing rooms, nine bath- 
rooms (one having a Roman bath of silver), 
seven reception rooms in styles of various 
periods, a great hall, and an Italian garden. 
In the music room the late owner had a very 
powerful two-manual organ fitted up by 
J. W. Walker and Son. The leases, from the 
Duke of Westminster, have fifty years un- 
expired, at total ground rents of {900 a year. 


A HERTS ELIZABETHAN HOUSE. 


REAT NAST HYDE, or, as it is sometimes 
written, Nasthyde, is to be sold with 
possession by Messrs. Harrods, Limited, at 
their Estate Sale Room, Brompton Road, 
on Tuesday next, May 2ogth, the agents acting 
in conjunction with the Brompton Road firm 
being Messrs. Lofts and Warner. The property 
is freehold, and extends to 30 acres, within 
two miles of St. Albans and three miles or so 
of Hatfield. Nast Hyde is undoubtedly of very 
early seventeenth century construction, possibly 
actually within the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The house is on an H-shaped plan and it 
has an original two-storeyed brick porch, with 
moulded stone doorway in a round arch. The 
wings have gabled ends, and an old illustration 
of the house shows that the gables were once 
curvilinear. The windows are mullioned and 
transomed, and some which had been blocked 
up have been re-formed. The old arched 
fireplaces were found to be intact when un- 
covered, presumably having been somewhat 
altered to reduce their size, and there are two 
at least of the original chimney stacks, with 
octagonal shafts and moulded caps and bases. 
Nast Hyde is the property of Mrs. Hart Dyke. 
Charles Dickens is said to have studied 
Nast Hyde with a view to incorporating its 
features in his descriptions in ‘‘ Bleak House,” 
and we believe that it has figured in cinemato- 
graphic reproductions of that novel. Modern 
improvements have been judiciously installed 
in the house, which is comfortable and well 
appointed, and easy of access by rail and road 
from London. The grounds are pleasantly 
laid out, and have an ancient sundial and 
walled and terraced paths. 


NETHER LYPIATT, STROUD. 


ETHER LYPIATT, near Stroud, and its 
restoration by Mr. P. Morley Horder, 
have been so recently described in CoUNTRY 


~ 


Lirr by Mr. R. Randal Phillips (March 2 

page 415; and April 7th, page 483) that th re 
is no need to do more than refer the rea ‘er 
to the two illustrated articles in quest’ n 
now that the house and 200 acres have b en 
entrusted to Messrs. James Styles and Whitl. ck 
and Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners, 
to be sold under the hammer. The auct dn 
will probably take place in July. 

Renaissance influence is seen in its desi;:n 
and it was erected in the opening years of ‘he 
eighteenth century for Mr. Justice Char'es 
Coxe. In the year that the Great War hegon 
Mr. Corbett W. Woodall acquired Net! er 
Lypiatt, which had been a farmhouse and 
rather more misused than a good many in 
respect of care for the beauty of its internal 
woodwork and such points. Fortunately, 
however, here, as in other houses, the solidi ity 
and good workmanship of the old builders 
had defied the indifference of farming occupiers, 
and Mr. Morley Horder was able to restore 
the house in such a way that its antique excel- 
lence was fully brought out. 

A typical old Gloucestershire farmhouse 
and about 1,000 acres, largely pasture, are 
comprised in the Roel estate, a Cotswold 
property, which Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock are shortly selling on behalf of Major 
J. H. Dent-Brocklehurst. Nearly every field 
has a water supply laid on. The sale will be 
at Cirencester on June 25th. 


A LAND AGENT’S LAND SOLD. 


Bae late Mr. Charles Bidwell, head of the 

Cambridge firm of Bidwell and Sons, 
besides acting for the University and many 
large private landowners, himself owned a 
fair amount of real estate. It fell to his partner, 
Mr. Norman J. Hodgkinson, to discharge the 
melancholy duty of disposing of some of it 
under the hammer a few days ago at Ely. 
The 390 acres were submitted in twenty-three 
lots, of which twenty-one found buyers at 
once for a total of £10,945 for 180 acres, two 
choice holdings failing to reach the reserves. 
Many lots realised very high prices. 

The late Mr. Bidwell, President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution some years ago, was one 
of the recognised authorities on everything 
appertaining to real estate not merely in the 
Eastern Counties. His vast fund of experience 
was ever at the service of those whom he could 
trust, and the present writer hopes that it may 
be permitted to him to pay a tribute to his 
friend’s memory in grateful acknowledgment 
of advice always most readily given. 

Magdalen College, Oxford, has just sold, 
through Messrs. Herbert Dulake and Co., 
seven arable farms, extending to about 
2,000 acres, at Evenley, near Brackley. The 
firm is about to offer Boars Hill House, one 
of the first to be built on that hill, which is 
now a favourite residential centre, on the 
outskirts of Oxford. 


SHERNFOLD PARK SOLD. 


GINCE Shernfold Park, Frant, on the border 

of Kent and Sussex, in the richly wooded 
country around Tonbridge, was bought in at 
auction, Messrs. Collins and Collins, acting 
on instructions from the executors of the late 
Mr. B. Neugass, have sold the estate. The 
area extends to 172 acres of parklands, with 
the model home farm where for many years 
pedigree Sussex cattle were kept. The stone 
Georgian residence commands views for many 
miles. The rest of the property, comprising 
small residences on Frant Green, is to be offered 
by auction at Tunbridge Wells next month. 
The collection of furniture, including the 
extensive library and oil paintings, will be sold 
on Wednesday, June 6th, and following days. 

Norfolk properties have been keenly com- 
peted for at the auctions conducted by Messrs. 
Spelman. The more important sales are of 
Reymerston Hall, five miles from East Dereham, 
for £3,900; and The Rookery, Dilham, two 
miles from Honing station, in the heart of the 
Broads, five miles from Wroxham, for £3,300. 
The latter property has a boathouse and 
private landing-stage on the River Ant, and the 
total area is about 16 acres. The wet boathouse 
is described as being ‘‘ large enough for a 
Norfolk wherry.” 

The house at Thorpe in Surrey, at one 
time the residence of the late Sir Edward 
Holden, with 11 acres, has been disposed of 
by Messrs. Hussey, Walcott and Co., since 
the auction. ARBITER, 
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